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: LHe BEST SCHOOL BOOKS 
ae 
EE And the Text-books published by the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY represent the best established usage in all departments of instruction, and the most pro: 
<e gressive of modern methods. The following are a few books selected from their list that are especially adapted 
Pe, for elementary classes in public and private schools. 
CTAVO a 
| i a 
Xelee Harper’s New Readers. | United States Histories. Two-Book Series. | Geographies. Two-book Series, freshly written up to date. 
Dy, and An entirely new, carefully graded, and richly illustrated series. | Barnes’s Primary U.S. - - - - 60 cts. Appletous’ Elementary, - - - - 55 cts. 
choir, | ne Sender. 144 page 8, cloth. . © « & $4 cts Barnes’s Brief U. 8. . - - - $1 00.) Appletoas’ Higher, ° . - - - $4.25. 
ou ender, 208 pages, cloth, - - + #6 cts. Eggleston's First Book in A icaw Mi - 6O cts. | - ° . ° - 
Bhird Weader. 316 pages, cloth, - - 9 = a Renlesten’s Saiscory or the G. &. and tes Peopie. 31.05. | een at Seer”? - - ‘ - - 33 Ss: 
? ’ ne oe 6° = Eclectic Pri U. 8. - . - - 50 cts. - - - . 
: Wifth Reader, 010 pages, cloth, - - - 90 cts. Melectic Mistery of the'U.., - - = §8.00.| Melectic Complete,’ -  . =... Sage 
Swinton’s Advanced Readers. | Swinton’s First Lessons in Our Country's Ehist., 48 cts. | Harper’s Introductery, ° © ° - 48 cts. 
yam Four Numbers. For either supplementary or regular use. | Swinten’s Condensed History of the U. 8. - 90 cts. | oe os - - - ~ - - $1.08. 
‘ wiateon’ ° © e . " 
E, Saraneed West Bender, - - > 33cm | Holbrook’s New English Grammar. | Grammar Sebecly  ’. "=. 7. 7. 7. Shae 


Conformed to present usage with the Objective Method of Teaching. | Shoemaker and Lawrence’s New Practi- 


By ALFRED HOLBROOK, 65 cts. l Arith F 
ca Tr metic 
yt vd D 7 
Harper 8 Ne w Spelling ar ictation Prepared by WAITE A. SHOEMAKER and IsaABEL LAWRENCE, of the 
State Normal School, St. Cloud. Mian., under the direction of Hon. 


- . ° ° 35 cts. 
Advanced Third Header, - - . - 50 cts. 
Advanced Fourth Reader, - . - - 65 cts. 


) McGuffey’s Alternate Readers. 




















fp Designed to turnish additional readi rks 
Sete. reading matter where desired, alter. Bl ¢ 
“4 - wating with any series. Six books. ‘ ae z < ‘ PD. L. KIBBLE, A M., State Superiatendent of Public Instruction, 
5 te, Alternate First Reader, a - " . 89 cts. | For Written Spelling. By H. W.SHAyLOR. Course of Four Num- Minnesota, For Grammar and High School grades. 75 cts. 
‘ Alternate Second Reader, - - = - 20 cts. | bers. Per dozen, 48 ete. ’ 
Alternate Third Reader, - - - - 30cts. | WV Eclectic Co. ke Jepson’s Standard Music Readers. 
iY, Alter HN aoe A 7 & ew Kclect opy Books. , 
mate Fourth Bender, - = 40 et». Four books, adapted to eight grades : 
icago Alternate Fifth Reader, - - - - 50 cts. Nos. 1, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 6, 7, S, 9, per doz 96 cts. | : : 
Alternate Sixth Reader, Te cte - 60 cts | : ‘ Book First, . ° ° 30 cts. 
— M " ' | . A, Gen coup beste, simple, eaitie. ond business like style of ene Soon Second, ° ° 35 ctea. 
' 2 . | itals and small letters is adopted, ach letter is given separately at Beek Third, . e e 50 cts. 
— a ninanee spate Lessons in En Seat, ane an in a — spacing is open, ue — sim. Book Fourth, é . 75 ote. 
. ple; explanations are clear, concise, and complete. The lower num A carefully graded series of music books, which lead the pupil in an 
. For use in lower grammar grades. By Wm. H. MAXweELL, M.A., — — been —~ aad re engraved, and the other numbers have been | interesting way from the first principles of music to the abil ty to read 
i Ph.D., Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N.Y. 40 ets. acengey Soves. /music at sight. It is a practical system,—simple, progressive, and 
tel Maxwell's Complete Grammar. (/n press ) Putnam’s Elementary Psychology. attractive, 
’ ° 
Conklin’s Complete Graded Course in En- By Dav ist, PUTNAM. M.A., Professor in the Michigan State Normal | White’s New Arithmetics. 
a3 OOl, . y ’ 
2 glish Grammar and Composition. This is a book designed to meet the requirements of high, normal, | bye o Dives Book of Arithmetic for Pupils. Presents 
the elements of Arithmetic in a progressive three year course. 
u A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil, compassing and other secondary schools, and written by one who thoroughly com- | 30 cts. 
, the entire range of the usual two book course. 65 cts. | prebends the needs of students. | White’s New Complete Arithmetic. 65 cts. 
. In addition to the above books, the list of the American Book Company includes many other text-books of equal merit on the same subjects, besides a very large number and great variety of 
o- the best and most popular school text-books for all classes and a!l grades. Any book upon the list will be sent by mail or express to any part of the United States, prepaid, upon receipt of the published 
on price, Teachers in public and private schools find it to their advantege to correspond with the AMERICAN Book Company before adopting books. Send for full price-/sst. 


’ AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


- OF INTEREST TO PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. GEO. SHER W O O D&C O. 















































( SINCE ITS RECENT PUBLICATION, 
¢ YY of ‘ >s 7 ‘’ 
| REED’S WORD LESSONS (Ot eee oe 
/ Has been introduced into the Pablic Schools of the following representative cities : SHALL WE HAVE MORAL INSTRUC-| The Virtues and their Reasons 
“ New Work, Jersey City, Minnenoplis, Grand Rapids, Atchison, Topeka, Ithaca, Pitts-| TION in Private and Public Schools? : Arena AgeE 
field (Mass.), Kansas City, Terre Haute, Amsterdam, Brooklyn, Milwaukee, Omaha,| 4); yen. or ALL CREEDS, say YES is used by the pupils /W EVERY GRAMMAR 
| Galveston, San Antonio, Keokuk, Des Moines, Fort Wayne, Plattsburgh, Cairo, The 4 are li : ry ; é .. | SCHOOL IN CHICAGO. 
Houston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Springfeld (Ell.), Jackson (“lich.), Wichita © Gemand is growing and pressing tor It, | It is al d in Washi — oe 
x (Kam,), Yonkers, Oskaloosa, Molyoke, Birmingham, Lansingburgh, Cohoes, Wheeling, | 4" 4 SUITABLE BOOK FOR INSTRUCTION. = Oe ee eee nS wearin, 
— Taken in connection with the un'formly commendatory opinions expressed by teachers who have used| The Virtues and Their Reasons | Elgin, Monmouth, il. 5 Athison, Wellington, 
the book in their classes. or have critically examined it, no better evidence of its superior merits could be . Kan.; and many other cities. 
given. Teachers dissatisfied with results of present methods in spelling classes, are invited to correspond | MEETS THE WANTS OF SCHOOLS AND “ GEN- 
with the publishers of Word Lessons. anes Restene* | Price only $1.35 by mail. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. - 
H. L. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. SEND KOR CATALOG of New Books, of New Departures, New Systems, and New Plans. 
¢ : re : pen ~ > 5  : % . evre ._ | - == ¥ Re 0° ace) : 
. alia akan ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333.  —<“Sediemminay 
10x, These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
0. qualities of perfect pens, fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
00. extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 
ALE BY ALL STATIONER 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Poko armoorkate Prices” =©25> THE ESTERBROUK STEEL PEN CO. Works. Gamden, N. J. 
HARPER’S NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
- a 
eo. 
| 26 VOLUMES, CLOTH. . ° e ° PRICE, $1.00 PER VOL. 
= Mischylus. Translated by T. A. BucKLey. 394 pages. FAlorace. ‘Translated by T. A. Buckley. 326 pages. 
$ Ceesar. Translated by Wittiam Duncan. 572 pages. Juvenal. Translated by Lewis Evans. 512 pages. 
i Cicero’s Orations. ‘Translated by C. D. YoncE. 580 pages. Tivy. 2-vols. Translated by Spittan and EpMonps. 1474 pages. 
Cuero on Oratory. Translated by J. S. Watson, 380 pages. Plato (Select Dialogues). ‘Translated by Henry Cary, 552 pages. 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, Translated by C. D. YONGE. 466 pp. Sallust. Translated by J. S. Watson. 538 pages. 
Cicero’s Offices, &c. Translated by C. R. EpMonps. 344 pages. Sophocles. The Oxford Translation. 340 pages. 
Demosthenes. 2 vols. Translated by C. R. KENNEDY. 738 pages. Tacitus. 2 vols. The Oxford Translation. 960 pages. 
Euripides. 2 vols. Translated by T. A. BuckLey. 736 pages. Terence. ‘Translated by Henry Tuomas Ritey, B.A. 610 pages. 
/Herodotus. Translated by Henry Cary. 614 pages. Thucydides. ‘Translated by Rev. Henry Dare, A.M. 594 pages. 
er Homer’s Iliad. Translated by T. A. BuckLey. 466 pages. Virgil. Translated by Davipson. 404 pages. 
Homer’s Odyssey. ‘Translated by T. A. BucKLEY. 432 pages. Xenophon. Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 520 pages. 





The works which are issued are reprints from “ BoHN’s CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 
cipal Greek and Latin classics. 

A copious and accurate index is appended to every translation. 
light of modern research, and placing it on a level with the present 
the whole corps of American classical teachers. 

We will mail any of the above, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 per volume. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


These translations have been made by scholars eminent for their knowledge o ne s thor 
No version has been adopted without wihout ample and thorough revision, correcting its errors by the 


improved state of philological learning. This New CLassicav Liprary has received a cordial welcome from 


” brought out uniform with the English edition, and comprising faithful translations of the prin- 


f classical literature, and may be depended upon as thoroughly accurate. 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Linited,| A 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 


1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 
Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 
Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $838 TO $1,000. 49 
Catalogue on application. 


& “AMEND, 
205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


EIMER 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


A Special Food for t 


he Brain ‘and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 


diseases, 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 


Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Aram 


Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 


PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; 


the formula is on every bottle. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


56 WEST 25TH STREET, 
$1 00. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, 


NEW YORK. 





UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PURK 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


Send for list. 











APPARATUS, 





Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 











SPECIALTY : LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights. Porcelam ana Glass Ware, etc.) 
Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical ‘Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly reple nishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 








We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
KE. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


(hema 
Apparalus, 











Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
PZ, u > NOW IN USE. 


eat for Health, Keo- 
nomy and Beauty. 
ButtTonsat front in- 
stead of CLASPS, 
RinG BUCKLE at bip 
for Hose supporters 
Tape-fastened but- 














tons—rron’t pull off, 
Cord. Edge Button 
Holes—ront wear out, 


FIT ALL AGES- 
Infants to Adults, 
Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


ARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGE NTS. 





Sea Shells. 


25 Varieties (labeled), #1.00. 
Small Shells, 6G0c. lb ; 2 Ib. 1.00 
Postpaid and Registered. 


Ten varieties of SHELLS, and Price-list of SHELL8, 
CURIO8, aud TROPICAL PLANTS mailed for 16 cents,— 






igion and travel, is — nse. 


tions and Pope. 
ular Illustrate 
ed Lectures 

facturers and dealers, and skip to 









AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Ovr 
assortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re 


Far Home Amusement - Parlor Entertainment, ete., nothing can be 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 


Av inst: ument with a choice selection 
PA y WELL of Views makes a splendid Holiday 
@ present. We are the largest manu- 


all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, bow 


to condnet Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,.for MAKI 
MONEY, send us your name and address on a postal 208 E BOOK FREE 
card (naming this paper), and we will mail you our 


McALLISTER, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 





Is THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 





J. B. LipprncottT COMPA 


W. A. OLMSTED, 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton a Boston. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
:Should make part of the course of study of every American student.’’— 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


FOR SCHOOLS, eutiMsiie Pens 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & CookK, 
Leominster, Yiass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


James D. Dana. 











OSEPH (I LLOTTS 
PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 


STEEL 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 





CIFFORD’S | 
Air-Tight | 
INK - WELL. 


The only air-tight school 
Ink Well made. 

Can be easily attached to 
avy school desk. 

Simple, postpaid, 25 cts. 


TARR’S NOISELESS POINTER 





Has rubber tip avd suspending ring. The only noise- 
less school pointer made. S ample postpaid, 25 cts. 


THE SCHOOL PEN 2) AND PENCIL 
CASE. 






Just out, and the only case of the kind made. Can be 
easily attached to any school desk. Postpaid, 25c. 


ILL these specialties are fully protected by letters 

patent. Attempts to imitate will be appreciated 
hut not tolerated. Descriptive circulars and special 
prices upon application 


Dustless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
slate and Composition Blackboards, 
Standard school shades, ete. 


W A. CHOATE & CO., General Furnishers, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
61 East 13th St., N.Y. City. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. F FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalegue sent 


ANDREWS MFG COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 







Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


4NDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
COLLEGE 
ACADEMY 


and CHURCH B E L L o. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO 

(‘INCINNA™T, O.,80le makers of the ‘‘Blymver” 

Charch, School and Fire Alarm Bells. 
Catalogue with over 2200 testimonials, 

















VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Mentionthisp aper. [wow) 





Manifold Cyclopedia 


A Library of Universal Knowledge and Unabridged Dictionar y of 


Language in one 


$32.00, 


easy monthly payments. Spe 


; 82 volumes ; over 25,000 pages ; 


7,000 illustrations ; 
en: Wanted. 


nearly 
cimen pages free. 


ae Lae a et. 


96 pages, Popular, 
Catalogue Standard and Holiday ok 
Books, sent free. New issues weekly. Prices ND sees a: 


lowest ever known. Mention this paper 


ATLANTA: 
71 Whitehall st 








the actual charge for postagé and registry fee. 
RICHARD SCOTT, Box 218, Sarasota, Fila, 


KIN DEuSL RIERA 


SCHOOL scutnuitnonn & co, 
UW YORE, 





PUBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood - purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
enee to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being puro and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Lvery purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 

In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 

- unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
én the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


CUBSCRIBERS, 
ATTENTION : 


Any subscriber to the JOURNAL OF EDUCAT:ON 
or AMERICAN TEACHER who will send us one mew 
subscription to the JOURNAL OF EpuCATION, to- 
gether with $2.50 to pay for ths same, will 
receive by return mail (postage prepaid) a copy 
of Practical Hints to Teachers, by 
GEORGE HOWLAND, Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the book that has been adopted for 
September in the Book-a-Month Course 
(see JOURNAL for August 14). 

All orders must be sent direct to this Office. 

Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’G CO. 


3 Somerset St.. Boston. 














—s 
ODvoIHD 
24 MIN: NOISOS 


= D4W ade 
Pen anoorvsn> Le 


578 Surry ANY 








Drawing Tables 


FOR 
SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c, 
Manufact’d by 
R. E. KIDDER, 
86 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
ta" - Send for circular. 








100 SONGS for % veut stamp. Bons & Yours, Gesra, & 
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Journal of Education. 


I say that the work of a school is improving, I do not 
mean that more work is being accomplished. but that its 
quality is better, that it is more interesting, inspiring, 





A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISH&D BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


suggestive. 


Detroit Journal: The educator of the state has far 
more influence over its welfare than its chief magistrate. 





A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


The choice of state superintendent of schools is of far 
more real importance to the welfare of the state than the 





Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


choice of a governor. 








NEEDED—COMPETENT NEWSPAPER 








THE AVERAGE MAN. 


HAMLIN GARLAND, 


BY 


His face had the grim look of granite ; 
Was sallow, and bronzed by the sun, 
Like the coat on his poor narrow shoulders, 
And his hands showed the work he had done 
For his wife and the boy on his arm ; 
Yet he smiled through his pallor and tan, 
In a patient, sad way, as if saying, 
** T’m only the average man. 


“T can’t be a hero or poet, 

Nor a general crowaed with a crown, 
I'm only a hard working mnad-sill 

To those set above me. I'm down, 
An’ there's no use complainin’ ; 

I'll get along best way [ can, — 
Mebbe one o’ th-se days'll vome mornin’ 

And rest for the average man.”’ 


As I looked at this weak-faced father, 
A thought like a flame filled my brain, 
And I cried in my heart’s deepest chamber, 
Drowning out the roar of the train : 
** | have seen the victor of battles ; 
I have seen the hand for the plan; 
The unresting force of the world is 
The arm of the average man! 


** He wages all battles and wins them, 
He spreads all sails to the skies; 
Before him the world is a desert, 
Ia his footprints vast cities arise ; 
Without him the general is helpless, 
The earth bat a place and a plan; 
He moves all, and builds all, and feeds all, 
This sad-smiling average man.”’ 


And I lifted my hand in a promise, 
Wich teeth set stern, and my breath 
Held hard in my throat, and I said 
A vow that shall out-face death : 
‘© T swear that the builder no longer 
To me shall be less than the plan; 
Give liberty, guerdon, and glory,— 
Give life to the average man! ”’ 
—America. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Ratpa Watpo Emerson: Manual labor is the study 
of the external world. 


Pittsburgh Times: The teaching of usefal trades in 
the public schools is a most worthy feature of pulic edu- 
cation. 


Prin. G. W. Hoensuet, Harrisburg, Va.: The 
mind must be trained to plan, the hand to execute, and 
the heart to feel. 


Tsavpevs P. Cressey, Dover, N. H.: The best 
teachers are always ready to learn new methods, and are 
in favor of self-culture. 


JosEPHINE C. Locke, St. Louis, Mo.: In childhood, 
the keenest susceptibility to beauty is acquired, and it is 
in childhood that mind and feeling form their life-long 
habits. 


Joun Hancock, Ohio: The time is not far distant 
when no man who pretends to be a professional teacher 
can go and underbid another in the hope of securing his 
position. 

Newburyport (Mass.) Herald: Of course there are 
better schools than the public for scholars in professional 
and technical instruction, but there is nothing like them 
to fit youth for the ordinary business and duties of life. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


BY ELIZABETH A. H. SLEEPER. 


Arthur Reed Kimball, in the Christian Union of Aug. 
28, deplores the truth of the remark of James Gordon 
Bennett to a young reporter: “ Young man, you think 
that the mission of a newspaper is to instruct ; you never 
made a greater mistake. The mission of a newspaper is 
not to instruct, but to startle or amuse.” 

Mr. Kimball’s thought is, that if the lack of intelligent 
newspaper readers were met, the problem of elevating 
the tone of the modern journal would be solved; also 
that the only way of obviating this difficulty is by creating 
He 
goes on to say that, since the majority of parents are either 
too indifferent or too incompetent to answer the questions 
of their children, or to stimulate their curiosity, this duty 
devolves on the ‘already over-burdened teacher.”’ 

Then he says: “ Obviously, the obstacle that stands 
most directly in the way of accomplishing this reform is 
the character of the average teacher in our schools. It 
would at present be very nearly a case of the blind lead 
ing the blind.”” I fear an indignant reply that we, as a 
class, are fitted for this line of work, will nut be sufficient 
proof of the fact. For surely, if we read thoughtfully the 
history of our own times as it goes into print from day 
to day, and from week to week, if we appreciate the sig 
nificance of the mighty questions now before nations, if 


a taste in our young people for “ significant news.” 


we realize the extent of the gigantic social evils under 
which we as a nation are now bending, we must have 
recognized long ago the responsibility laid on us, and 
must have begun this work of interesting our boys and 
girls in “ significant news.” Not, perhaps, so much with 
the idea of purifying the press, as with the hope of puri- 
fying the nation. 

Sad as the truth is, it must be acknowledged that Mr. 
Kimball’s words are too true, judging from the work of 
teachers in general. Here and there we find a school 
where several papers are taken, and where an informal 
conversation is held each day or each week on the topics 
of the time. But oftener no attention whatever is given 
to this branch of the education of the coming citizen. So 
we can only accept the rebuke in deep humility and learn 
the suggested lesson. 

There is no subject more fascinating to the young 
people, especially to the boys, when their interest is once 
aroused. The efforts a teacher makes in the direction in- 
dicated will be richly rewarded. The wise teacher, of 
course, in discussions of the daily news, can lead his pupils 
to think, and to think intelligently. To do this, he must 
think much himself. He mast be prepared to explain, in 
clear, simple language the principles of political economy, 
the questions of sociology. He must be prepared to con- 
sider present events in the light of past history. 

Further, since James Gordon Bennett's remark in re- 
gard to the object of the modern newspaper is unfortu- 
nately true, he must exercise a careful oversight of the 
class of papers read by his pupils. He must teach them 


the practical meaning of the term “significant news,” 
which, by the way, is a peculiarly apt expression. 

If the taste for “significant news” were once devel- 
oped, in later life it would be the long accounts of crime 


is, there is a great deal of choice between the dailies. 
Colonel Taylor, editor of the Boston Glode, in a recent ad- 
dress before a convention of newspaper men, said he had 
kept a record of all the criminal news inserted daily in a 
large newspaper for a period of six months, and found 
that it amounted to only four per cent. of all the news 
that paper had printed in that time. Mr. Kimball says: 
“Colonel Taylor is an accurate observer, and his state- 
ment is probably correct,— at least reasonably so,—de- 
spite what was no doubt the opposite impression of a ma- 
jority of the readers.” Now a paper which makes crim- 
inal news, gossip, and the like, so prominent as to leave 
the “opposite impression” referred to, is certainly un- 
fortunate. Many of our boys have a taste for just such 
reading. They must be educated out of it. They must 
be led to see that the daily is necessarily at a disadvan- 
tage in its efforts to give the truth to its readers. It is 
only after a sifting process that the truth can be reached. 
Therefore the daily should be read in anticipation of the 
coming weekly, if I may so express myself. But it is the 
editor of the weekly who has the best opportunity of get- 
ting at the real facts. 

A great deal is said about the narrowness of teachers. 
Whether they are any narrower than doctors, lawyers, or 
merchants may be an open question, for the tendency of 
men and women in any profession is to confine themselves 
too closely to their main idea ; but I know of no surer way 
of escaping ruts than by interesting one’s self in the 
affairs of the wide world. 

But the question is, ‘* How shall we find the time to in- 
troduce this new idea into our crowded school-day ?” 

The writer is an assistant teacher in a high school. 
Her five hours a day must be devoted to the special sub- 
jects assigned her. 
devoted to rhetorical exercises. 


But on Wednesdays two hours are 
Here she finds her op- 
portunity. Qne pupil takes as the subject of his compo- 
sition, *‘ The News of the Week.” After the reading of 
this paper, the pupils are invited to contribute items of 
information, end to give their opinions on any subject 
touched upon by the essayist. The discussion is wholly 
informal, and the time thus spent is the most interesting 
of the week, and the most stimulative to her own brain as 
as well as to that of her pupils. 

Would it not be well to take at least fifteen 
utes each day for informal discussion of the news of 
Would not the minutes thus spent do 


min- 


the preceding day? 
much for the future of these young people and of the 
nation? Are we not crowding out the essentials in order 


to give undue prominence to the non-essentials ? 





FIFTY GOOD BOOKS.—(IT.) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


By Harold Murdock. 
Boston: Houghton, 


The Reconstruction of Europe. 
With an Introduction by John Fiske. 
Mifflin, & Co.; pp. 421. It is indispensable that a 
teacher should know the essential facts connected with the 
transformation of the Earope of 1850 into the Europe of 
to-day. This work makes clear all phases of this most 
important movement in the world’s history. Whatever 
else is not read of history, this should certainly be. It 
is second only in importance to Grant’s Memoirs. 


Profit Sharing Between Employer and Employee. 
By N. P. Gilman. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin, & Co.; pp. 
460. The book is large for the subject, but it deals with 
a vital question. The time has passed when it was all- 
sufficient to read a story that would make one weep over 
Nothing less than facts and 
philosophy will answer now. This is a full, discreet, 
honest presentation of the whole question. This book, 
or its equivalent, should be read by every American who 
proposes to be in touch with the life of the day. It is in- 
teresting as well as profitable. 


human woes and wrongs. 








Supt. I. Freeman Hatt, Leominster, Mass.: When 


and scandal for which there would be no demand. As it 


Institute of Economics. By Dr. E. B. Andrews, Pres- 
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ident of Brown University. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & 
Co.; pp. 227. This is a safe, broad, tonic work on political 
economy. No work has satisfied me so well. The clear 
analysis, the terse style, the abounding good sense, are 
valuable, while the foot notes, which occupy as much 
space as the text. are indispensible. I read the book 
through twice inside of three months with great profit. 


Practical Philosophy. By Hermann Lotze. Trans 
lated and edited by George T. Ladd. Boston; Ginn & 
Co.; pp. 150. This is strong meat; must be taken 
slowly, and be well masticated in order to be digested. 
It has an abstract air that will not be appreciated by the 
average reader, but it has a mighty, lifting influence, and 
even if one does not get pleasure or immediate benefit from 
it, it will secure greater pleasure and profit from books 
but a grade below it. With this in view, I strongly rec- 
ommend its reading. 


Silas Lapham. By W. D. Howells. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. If you have read any of Howells’ 
novels, omit this; otherwise read it as one of the character 
istic stories of a novelist whose personality commands at 
least a passing acquaintance. 


A Millionaire of Rough and Ready. By Bret Harte. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.; pp. 299. The short 
stories in this volume are full of the genius, pathos, and 
humor of this inimitable author. 


Barriers Burned Away. By E.P. Roe. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. If you have ever read one of Roe’s 
stories, omit this; if not, you owe it to yourself to read 
the masterpiece of a writer who for many years com- 
manded the largest audicnce of first-class families of any 
American story writer. 


South and West. By Charles Dudley Warner. New 
York: Harper Brothers; pp. 484. This is the best study 
that has yet been made of the America of to-day, focused 
about the great cities of the West and South. It is just, 
generous, and brilliant. 


Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. Two volumes. 
New York: Charles L. Webster & Co.; pp. Vol. I. 584 ; 
Vol. If. 647. Commendation is surperfluous. Its liter- 
ary style, its place in history, its author, all combine to 
make its reading absolutely indispensable. Nothing has 
been written in ten years that one could so ill afford to 
say he had not read. 


Genius in Sunshine and Shadow. By Maturin M. 
Ballou. Boston: Ticknor & Co.; pp. 300. I have pro- 
vided for little reading of the biographies of authors be- 
cause this marvelous compilation of facts and figures 
about authors and their works gives, in readable form, 
abundance of inspiration and no end of material from 
which to build up the life of any author without resorting 
to his skeleton. 

Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz. Vols. I. and II. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.; pp. Vol I. 383; Vol. 
II. 424. This treats in a brilliant manner a period in 
our history that is little known and less appreciated by 
this generation. 


Slanley's Letters. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. New 
York: Harper Brothers; pp. 176. We commend these 
records of Henry M. Stanley’s latest exploits in the Dark 
Continent as giving all that is essential to a clear under- 
standing of experiences that will never be paralleled, 
probably. 

A Short History of Architecture. By Arthur Lyman 
Tuckerman. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons; 
pp- 168. It is not to be expected that the teacher can be 
an expert in everything, but he must not be wholly ignor- 
ant of any of the great arts or sciences. In these few 
pages, profusely illustrated, is told, in a clear, concise, en- 
tertaining way, the whole story of architecture, with such 
relations to each other as to make intelligent the develop- 
ment of the various styles that are now classic. There 
are more elaborate books, but this is all sufficient for 
reading. 

Seven Oaks. J. G. Holland. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons; pp. 441. If youhave recently read any 
of Holland’s writings, this may be omitted; otherwise, it 
is due yourself to read the masterpiece of a unique char- 
acter in American literature, the founder and editor of 
The Century Magazine. It is every way well worth 
reading as a story of the day. 





Ben Hur. By Lew Wallace. New York: Harper 
Brothers; pp. 560. This is one of the most powerfully 
written books of this generation. If by any chance you 
have not read it, do so by all means, not only for what it 
is, but also for its inspiration, and as a sample of the best 
historical story writing of the day. 





THE CHILDREN AND THE POETS. 
{Arranged by Kate L. Brown.) 





MARJOR!E’s ALMANAC.* 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDKICH, 


Robins in the tree-tops, 
Blossoms in the grass, 

Green things a growing 
Xverywhere we pass; 

Sadden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 

Bent twig and black bough 
Budding out anew ; 

Pine tree and willow tree, 
Fringed elm and larch ; 

Don’t you think that Maytime’s 
Pleasanter than March ? 


Apples, in the orchard, 
Mellowing one by one; 
Strawberries upturning 
Red cheeks to the sun ; 
Roses, faint with sweetness, 
Lilies, fair of face ; 
Pleasant sounds and odors 
Haunting every place; 
Lengths of golden sunshine, 
Moonlight bright as day. 
Don’t you think that Summer's 
Pleasanter than May ? 


Roger, ia the corn patch, 
Whistling negro songs ; 

Pussy by the fireside 
Romping with the tongs ; 

Chestnuts in the ashes 
Barsting through the rind, 

Red leaf and gold leaf 
Rastling down the wind; 

Mother doing peaches 
All the afternoon ; 

Don’t you think th.t Autumn’s 
Pleasanter than June ? 


Little fairy snow-flakes 
Dancing in the flue ; 

Old Father Santa Claus, 
What is keeping you ? 

Moonlight and firelight, 
Shadows come and go; 

Merry sound of sleigh-bells 
Stealing o’er the snow; 

Mother's knitting stockings, 
(Passy’s got the ball ;) 

Don’t you think that Winter’s 
Pleasanter than all ? 


For the Children: 

Mr. Aldrich was born in Portsmouth, N. H., and will 
celebrate his fifty-third birthday the 11th of this coming 
November. He is one of the first of America’s poets, and 
perhaps her best living song writer. He has also written 
several novels and collections of short stories, and until 


quite recently was the editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Children will remember Mr. Aldrich best by his ever 
delightful “Story of a Bad Boy,” and to the end of the 
chapter they will insist that “Tom Bailey ” and the author 
were one. “The Little Musician,” “My Neighbors,” and 
‘‘A Young Desperado,” are short prose sketches that all 
children will enjoy. 

Mr. Aldrich lives in Boston, winters, but his summer 
home is at Ponkapog, a rural neighborhood of Canton, 
Mass. It is an old-fashioned brown house with a large 
yard in front, comfortable and homelike, but not showy. 

Mr. Aldrich is short, rather stout, with pleasant blue 
eyes and brown hair, now turning gray. He is very 
conrteous and agreeable to every one. 


For the Teacher : 

This little poem was published in Our Young Folks 
originally, but has never, we believe, been included in any 
of Mr. Aldrich’s collections of his works. It is a perfect 
little idyl of the seasons, and child-life amid the various 
changes of the year has never been better sung. It is a 
song in itself, and has been most happily set to harmony 
by Mme. Sainton Dolby. 

Read the poem first to the children with all the skill of 
which you are master. Call their attention to the various 
signs, as ‘‘the robins,” * blossoms in the grass,” and let 
each be the subject of some little conversation. Lead 
them to see the sunshine pervading the whole poem, and 
how joy may be gained from very small things. Make 
them feel the movement of the poem,—its short staccato 
passages so descriptive of the sudden, thousand and one 
little “buddings and burstings and flutterings” of the 
new life of spring. 

Let them learn it by repeating it with you, and let them 
sing it to Mme. Dolby’s music. Let them copy it for a 
writing lesson. This poem is a good one for illustration. 
The copies may be mounted on rough cartridge paper of 
pale blue, green, or primrose, and illustrated by the draw- 
ings, paintings, outline sewings of the different objects 
mentioned, made by the children. Let the cover be de- 
signed by the two or three cleverest artists among them. 








THE LAW AND THE PEDAGOGUE.*—( VII.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ PRESTON PAPERS.” 


SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION. 

Who may suspend or expel pupils.—Notice.—Fur what 
reasons.—For how long.—Liability of teacher for 
damages caused by wrongful expulsion.—Reinstate- 
ment.— Statute regulations. 


Having reached the beautiful City of the Golden Gate, 
with its many attractions, our party of pedagogues imme- 
diately went to the Palace Hotel, where they had engaged 
rooms and board for two weeks, including the dates of 
the National Educational Association. The hotel appoint- 
ments were magnificent, and the service perfect, and it 
was with a feeling of pleasure that they gathered in the 
drawing-room the next evening to resume the topic in 
which all were interested. ¢ 

“T have been quite deeply interested in a case that 
came into our Supreme Court' ten or a dozen years ago,” 
said Mr. Schuyler, from Milwaukee. 

‘‘ What was the case?” inquired Miss Lawyer. 

‘A pupil in one of the city schools of Janesville was 
suspended for continued misconduct, in which he per- 
sisted, notwithstanding the great patience and friendly 
advice of his teachers. His father sued the superintend- 
ent, who had promised to re-admit the boy if he mani- 
fested regret for the past and promised to do better in 
the future.” 

“Was the suit favorable to the offender?” queried 
Miss Adams. 

“No,” replied Mr. Schuyler; it was not, nor would it 
be likely to be, would it, Miss Lawyer?” 

“Hardly. The court said that it was the teacher’s duty 
to maintain good order and to require of the pupils a 
faithful pei formance of their duties, and that if he failed 
to do this, he was unfit for his position, and that for some 
cases suspension or expulsion is the only adequate remedy.” 
“We had a case,? said Professor Newell, “in which 





(1) State, ex rel. Burpee, vs. Burton, 45 Wisconsin Reports page 150. 
(2) Roe vs. Deming, 21 Ohio State Reports, page 666, “ae 
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the teacher was held liable in damages for expelling a 
child from school.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Lawyer, “and not only held liable 
to the child, but also to the father of the child, who is en- 
titled to the benefits of the public school. But in that 
case the expulsion was wrongful.” 

“We have a statute? on this subject,” said Professor 
Newell, “and I believe that this provides for notice to 
the parent, does it not, Miss Lawyer ?”’ 

“Yes; the parent or guardian of the offending pupil 
must be notified, and must also be permitted to be heard 
concerning the proposed expulsion, before it can go into 
effect.” 

“Ts notice always required?” asked Miss Lamb. 

“Oh, no; the statutes vary in the different states. In 
Florida, for instance, teachers may suspend a pupil for 
ten days, giving immediate notice not only to the parent 
or guardian, but also to the school trustee;* and this 
notice must state the cause of the suspension. In West 
Virginia the trustees have power to take action in a 
case of suspension or expulsion, for disorderly conduct, 
refractory, indecent, or immoral conduct, refusing to ad- 
mit him until satisfied that he will thereafter properly 
conduct himself.” 

‘Tt seems to me,” said Miss Montgomery, ‘ that the 
courts give almost unlimited power to the teacher and 
officers, on this question, as on those of punishment and 
curriculum.” 

“Not the courts, for they only construe the laws laid 
down by the law makers,’ said Miss Lawyer, smiling. 
“Yet the teachers of the country have very little of 
which to complain in the decisions, as nearly all have pro- 
tected them in the performance of duty, even if the duty 
was done under a misapprehension of the law.” 

“T believe you,” said Mr. Maguire. “ Being a Cath- 
olic, I have been interested especially in ‘cases of con- 
science’ that have come before the courts of various 
states, and almost uniformly the Catholic pupil has been 
obliged to submit to rules and regulations made by Prot- 
estant teachers or officers, even if the rules compelled 
the use of Protestant Bibles.”’ 

“ That is true,” said Miss Lawyer. “If the state pays 
for the education of its youth, no church can interfere 
with the manner or matter. I remember one case in 
Maine‘ in which a Roman Catholic child was expelled for 
refusing to read from a Protestant version of the Bible, 
although her father had requested that she be excused 
therefrom ; and another in Illinois,5 for not laying aside 
school books and remaining quiet during the reading of a 
chapter from King James’s translation; and one from 
Vermont,° wherein the committee excluded from the public 
school some Catholic children who had been detained 
from school by their parents and the priest, for the pur- 
pose of attending religious services on a holy day of the 
church, such absence being contrary to the rules of the 
school.” 

“ And were all these cases decided against the Cath- 
olics?” asked Mr. Lynch, who had joined the party at 
Ogden. 

“O, yes; not because they were Catholics,” replied 
Miss Lawyer ; but because the reasonable rules and reg- 
ulations of the school were broken, in each instance; and 
the teacher or officer not only had the power and the 
right to enforce them, but it was his bounden daty to do 
so, in justice to his own position and to the school gener- 
ally. It would have been with the same result that a 
Methodist or Baptist or any one of any other religious 
denomination had interfered with the welfare of the 
school.” 

“Then this power to compel pupils to pursue a given 
course of conduct or study is not bestowed upon the 
teacher or officer by the courts?” interrogated Miss 
Lamb. 

“By no means. The legislature is the fountain head 
of the laws of each state; and in deciding the case of 
‘Donahoe vs. Richards,’ before referred to, Jadge 
Appleton said that if the legislatare, acting within consti- 
tutional limitations, should prescribe a course of study, 


(3) Revised Statutes of Ohio, § 4014. 

(4) Donahoe vs. Richards, 38 Maine Reports, page 376. 

(5) McCormick vs Burt, 95 Illinois Reports, page 263; 35 Am3rican 
Reports, page 163. 

(6) Ferriter vs. Tyler, 48 Vermont Reports, page 444; 21 American 
Reports, page 133, 

(a) Bush’s Digest, “ Laws of Florida,” Chap. 142, section 28, par- 


th) Code, chapter 45, section 15. 
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however unwise, or books, however immoral, he was not 
aware of any power on"the‘part ofjthe court to"interfere.” 

“Then really the court itself is only a part of |the 
machine ? ” 

“Just that. It construes the laws as made, only.” 

“Where, then, is the remedy, in case the rules and 
regulations of a school become offensive ?” 

“The question as to whether they were so or not would 
have to go to a jary, as that would be a question of fact. 
And the repeal of all laws in our country is by the law- 
makers themselves, who only voice (or are supposed ‘to, 
at least) their various constituents.” 

“So that really, if we have obnoxious school laws, we 
are to blame as a people ?” 

* Just the same as we are to blame if our criminal laws 
or our domestic laws become or remain obnoxious,’ Miss 
Lawyer replied earnestly. 











LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


— 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS, 


THE HYDRA. 


A tiny green or light brown jelly-like lump as large as the head 
of a small pin; a slender stem, perhaps one fourth of an inch long, 
with several tranaparent threads waving from its tip; or a graceful 
vase with a few blunt proj<ctions from the top; any or all of these 
clinging to water-plants or any other support in fresh-water ponds 
or quiet streams, may be the hydra we are seeking. We tell the 
children we are going to look for a new animal, and invite some of 
the older ones to join usin a walk, thus enlisting their interest in the 
hydra injadvance. It is a wise precaution to fill our glass jars at 
several different ponds, rather than to fill several jars from one 
pond, because the fact that bydras have been found in a given 
place one year seems to be no guarantee whatever that they will be 
found there the next year. After the water has settled, the hydras 
will expand and many of them will collect on the sides of the jar, 
A dozen watch-crystals filled with pond-water, each with a bit of 
duckweed or some other green water-plant, make excellent ponds for 
as many hydras, in which children can examine them with magni- 
fiers, watch them eat, and observe the different shapes they assume. 
Pupils that are old enough will enjoy making a series of drawings 
showing these different forms. 


Four questions may be put upon the blackboard, one at 
a time, for the children to answer from their own ob- 
servations: What is a hydra? Where does it live? 
What can it do? How do new hydras grow? 

After a few days the answers to these questions will 
bring out many of the following facts, in addition to those 
already mentioned. 





Fig. 3 

The hydra is a green or brown tube, attached by its 
lower end to some support, and sending out several ten- 
tacles near its upper end. Fig. 1 shows one magnified 
many times, hanging modufh downward, from a bit of 
wood. The upper end of the tube beyond the tentacles 
is called the proboscis. At the end of the proboscis is 
the mouth, an opening leading into the central hollow 
or stomach. 

The tentacles are hollow, like so many glove fingers 
pushing out around the mouth. They are the hydra’s fish- 
ing rods, bearing numbers of little pockets, — the thread- 
cells—on their sides, in which the fishing lines are coiled up. 
Each line, instead of a hook at the end of it, has three 
poisoned darts just where it issues from the pocket. 
Fig 2 represents a portion of a tentacle highly magnified 
with the thread-cells in clusters on its surface. Fig. 3 
is a single cell after it has burst and the thread uncoiled. 

When a tentacle touches a tiny worm or crustacean, 
the pockets burst, and the lines entangle the prey in their 
coils, while the poisoned darts quickly paralyze 
some creature too large to be paralyzed is caught by the 





lines, then ensues a grand “tug of war” between that 
and the hydra. 


I once watched such a struggle between a hydra and the larva of 
an insect, which lasted an hour and three quarters. Even"then the 
result was doubtful, but unfortunately the dish containing the com- 
batants had to be moved, and the stirring of the water shook the 
exhausted animals free from each other. 


The hydra is extremely sensitive, and contracts at once 
if touched. The variety of shapes it can assume, espe- 
cially when digesting its food, is very wonderful. 





Fig. 4-4. 


There are buds on some of the hydras, which at first 
look like knobs, then grow larger, form tentacles (Fig. 
4-6), and gradually pinch themselves off from the 
parent, and set up for themselves. In the autumn eggs 
are produced (Fig., 1 a), which live through the winter. 





FIG. 7-11. 
1n 1744, Trembley, a watchmaker of Geneva, performed 
a remarkable series of experiments upon hydras. He 
found that they can move about by turning somersaults 





Fig, 13. 


Fig. 12. 
(Figs. 7-11) ; that if cut in small slices, each slice becomes 
a complete hydra; that if slit in various ways, a whole 
colony may be produced from one (Figs. 12-13); and 
when one is turned inside out, it goes on eating, and ap- 
pears to enjoy life quite as much as before. 

In tide-poole and on the seaweed along our coast we find grace- 
ful, delicate, flower-like clusters, often mistaken for sea-mosses. 
These are hydroids, or hydra-like animals, whose buds remain con- 
nected and form colonies. 





ROTE SINGING.*—(1.) 





BY J. E. CRANE, POTSDAM, N. Y. 


Let us first examine what has been, for so many years, 
the most popular form of school music,—rote singing. 
Probably the illustration of this kind of singing, most 
familiar to us all, is that heard in the ordinary Sunday- 
school. Here the leader is usually a man chosen for the 
strength of his voice, and his ability to “keep good time.” 
As he shouts the hymns in a tone which makes the build- 
ing tremble, watch the children as they strain every 
muscle to imitate him, and, if possible, listen to the voices 
which are produced by the effort. Harsh, disagreeable 
tones, bad habits of singing, and a perverted taste for 
music can be the only musical results from such a course, 
and I am privately of the opinion that the moral results 
are equally undesirable. But with all its faults this is 
the kind of singing which has been most generally taught 
in the public schools, and the kind which has borne the 
name rote singing. It is now being very ‘generally 
condemned, although the advocates of at least one promi- 
nent system still use it as the preparatory work in the 
course, and claim great superiority over other systems 
which have disearded it. 

If all rote singing were like that we have described, it 
would be difficult to account for the fact that any one 
could seriously advocate its use in any educational system, 
and such a system would certainly find few followers. 
But let me take you to Chicago and introduce you to Mr, 
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Tomlins, and he will show us rote singing of a different 
type. Here we find a large class of children who greet 
Mr. Tomlins as he enters with that joyous smile which 
means, ‘** Now we are to have a good time.”” We must 
watch Mr. Tomlins closely, for we soon see that he is the 
inspiration of this joy, and through his work are brought 
about the results we so much admire. He is about to teach 
a new song, and we hear a fine voice, perfectly modulated, 
rendering a line of the song in true artistic manner. If 
you are unused to such teaching, you will be rather doubt- 
ful as to the ability of children to imitate that little piece 
of perfection, but while you are doubting, the clear young 
voices strike up, and give the line so beautifully, so artistic- 
ally and with tones so rich and sweet, that you wonder 
where such rare singers were discovered, and how long 
they have been trained that they sing so well. As you 
wonder, the song goes on, and Mr. Tomlins seems not 
satisfied with the results. The singing stops, a story is 
told, the sentiment of the song is illustrated, or by some 
means the feelings of the children are aroused to more 
thorough sympathy with the music, and the song is fin- 
ished, full of brightness and joy, or mournful with sadness 
and sorrow. And this, too, is rote singing! Children 
with no better voices than those you heard in the Sunday 
school have sung for you a song which has stirred your soul 
with deep emotion, have sung with voices so sweet, so 
clear, so pure, that you disbelieve me when I tell you that 
all classes of children might sing like that with proper 
teaching. Those who have seen Luther Whiting Mason 
before a class of children, have enjoyed a lesson similar 
to this of Mr. Tomlins’, have seen the effect upon the 
little ones of a magnetic presence, unbounded enthusiasm 
and an artistic pattern, and have had a good example of 
the possibilities of rote singing. 

Now let us inquire as to the results of regular work of 
this kind with children. From their readiness to imitate. 
we see that the ear has been cultiva‘ed to quickness and 
accuracy ; from the tone which has delighted us, we learn 
that the voice has been trained to sweetness and richness 
of quality; from the character of the music used, and 
the evident appreciation of the children, we know that 
a taste for good music has been cultivated; from the 
happy faces we see, we have no room for doubt that a 
love of singing is becoming part of each child's nature ; 
and what is better than all and still more unusual, chil- 
dren have been led to express their feelings in song. The 
music has come from the heart through the voice, and so 
takes on that true artistic character, which is so rare even 
amongst cultivated singers. 

There are many things which may be taught incident- 
ally in rote singing,—proper use of the breath, clear artic- 
ulation, accurate intonation, and good phrasing. These 
important elements of good singing come to the child as 
he learns to talk, by association, by hearing; and if the 
example set before him is a good one, he never knows 
when or how he learned them, but rejoices in a cultivation 
of voice and singing ability which his less fortunate 
brother who has not had this training in childhood must 
spend years to acquire. 

And as it seems to me, children never receive the best 
of teaching in vocal music when rote singing is entirely 
omitted; but at the same time, bad habits are so easily 
formed through imitation that it is much better to omit 
it than to teach it badly. If there is no teacher in the 
school whose knowledge of vocal culture is sufficient to 
render her competent to look carefully after the young 
voices under her care, and to give them a good example 
for imitation, it is much better that this imitative work 
be dispensed with entirely. But since rote singing is so 
important a factor in music teaching, and since results 
may be reached through its use, which can be gained by 
no other means, there should be a greater demand through- 
out the country for school music teachers who understand 
voice training. Certainly it is not asking too much, that 
at least all who claim the title “Special Music Teacher ” 
shall have a good knowledge of the voice, and the best 
plans for its cultivation, and be able to give to the teachers 
under their supervision such instruction as will render 
them competent to properly care for the voices of the 
children. Neither would it be asking too much to require 
that every large school, like a normal school or academy, 
where teachers are trained, shall have amongst its faculty 
a well trained vocalist to fill the position of music teacher. 
Weie this the case, rote singing might become the valu- 


able aid to systematic education which it is capable of 
being, and instead of receiving the condemnation which 
it so often justly deserves, it would rise to the dignity 
which it can truly claim as the most delightful, the most 
natural, and most efficient means of teaching to children 
the artistic side of vocal music. 








OF MANUAL TRAINING.—(IL) 


METHODS 


BY LARS ERIKSSON, 
North Bennet Street Industrial School, Boston. 


«The school teaches not for the moment only, but for 
fe.” 
What is sloyd? Skill in planning and using the hands. 


It exercises the mind. 


l 








In acquiring handiness we train the mind and the eye, 
To do a good piece of work, the 


as well as the hand. 
mind must know 








how, theeye must MIND 7 > P EVES 
. ye 
guide, the hand aot 
must be the os 
strictly obedient ow 
servant of both. SLOYD 
“The light of 
the body is the w 
eye,” and the S 
eye should be S 
a ee e 
single,” quic HAND 


to see what is 
right or wrong. 
the eye. 

What is sloyd work? It is making things by hand. 
Sloyd work in wood, is joinery and wood-turning ; in iron, 
is blacksmithing and wire work; in leather, is shoe- 
making; in cloth, is sewing, dressmaking, and tailoring ; 
in yarn, is knitting, embroidery, ete. 


Mechanical drawing especially trains 


First Course 1n Woop-WorkKinG, GRAMMAR ScHOOL. 
[ Drawing tools,—divider, try-square, rule with scale. Always 
measure from models and draw on paper. Measure the work from 
the drawiog, never from the model. } 

Sawing —Seven lessons, two hours each. 

Drawing practice: Rectangle, triangle, polygon, semi- 
circle, radius, ares, sector of circle. 

Working-tools : Cross-cut saw, splitting-saw, back-saw, 
round-saw, saw-support, dividers, file, sand-paper, rule, 
square. 

Exercises: Measuring the board, sawing crosswise, 
lengthwise, oblique lines and curved lines outward, curved 
lines inward, planing edges, filing, and sand-papering. 
Kinds of wood; 4 inch planed pine. 

Useful things: Square bracket, 12x6; round bracket, 
12 x7; corner bracket, 8 x 6. 

Nailing.— Measuring for nails. Use hammer and 
Nail the pieces of board sawed in the previous 
(These exereises should be combined with saw- 
ing and come into the seven lessons of two hours each, 
A little practice 


nail set. 
lessons. 


rather than twohour single lessons. 
each day is the thing required.) 
Planing.—Ten lessons, two hours each. 

Drawing practice : Parallelopiped, triangle in parallel- 
opiped, ares, alternate angles, scale for one foot, radius, 
semi-circles, squares, octagona] prism3, cylinder. 
Working-tools: Jack-plane, straight-edge, try-square, 
guage, block-plane, smoothing-plane, jointer-plane. After 
practice, make a hat-rack, using inch-pine rough boards, 
20x 3x 2; towel roller, 18x4x4; make boot-jack, 15 
x 4x j, white-wood; make rule, 12 x 1} x }, cherry ; 
make paper-rack, white-wood. 

Exercises: Plane the right side of the board, right 
edge, opposite edge, opposite side, both ends; smooth all 
sides. 

Boring.—Measuring for boring. 

. Working-tools: Bit-brace, bit, gimlet, center-bit, screw- 
driver. The practice in this to be secured in connection 
with the ten lessons on planing, using the boards there 
used for practice. 

Chiseling.—Five lessons of two hours each. Draw 
prism in parallelopiped, prism in prism, parallel lines and 
semi-circles. 

Working-tools : Flat chisels, gouge chisels, mallet. 

Exercises ; Practice chiseling lengthwise, crosswise, on 
curve. From white wood, 4 }x2xj}, make sand-paper 





for a college education ? 


holder ; from pine, 9} x 14x 1, make pen box for school ; 
from birch, 10 x 2} x }?, make pen box for desk. 

Knife and Form-Work.—Ten lessons of two hours each. 

Drawing practice: Rectangle within rectangle, lozenge 
within square, are within rectangle, ellipse within rec- 
tangle, opposite curve lines and semi-circles, ogee lines ; 
freehand drawing, ogee line. 

Exercises: Use the jackknife. Practice upon straight 
and oblique lines. From white-wood, 54 x 4} x }, 
make picture frame ; 6 x 5x }, make looking-glass frame ; 
84x74, make picture frame; 54x4}x4, make picture 
frame; 4}x4x4, make pen-itand horseshoe; maple, 
8 x 4x 4, make pen-holder ; 9x 14x 4, make paper-knife, 

Carving.—Six lessons, two hours each. 

Drawing practice: Ellipse and freehand drawing. 

Working-tools: Carving tools or knife and chisels. 

Exercises: Practice upon curved and straight lines. 
From white-wood, 9x 3x4, make key-holder; 11x 4) 
x 4, make hand-glass ; birch, 6 x 4x $, make watch-stand. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pan as freely as with the voice ?) 





30. Do the vertical rays of the sun shine more days 
north or south of the equator during each year? and if 
true in either case, what is the cause, and what effect is 
produced upon the climate at the north and south p les’ 

E. Z. D., Buena Vista, Pa. 

This is quite a question ; I never heard it raised before. 
The fact is that the vernal equinox is on March 21, and 
the autumnal on Sept. 23; 7. e, it is 185 days from the 
time the vertical rays begin to shine north of the equator 
to the time they are through, and they are south of the 
equator but 180 days. The explanation must be that, 
the earth’s orbit being an ellipse, with the sun in one of 
the foci, the longer part of the earth's course is from the 
vernal to the autumnal equinox, than the reverse. This 
probably produces no appreciable effect upoa the climate 
at the north and south poles, but theoretically it would 
tend to make the climate slightly warmer at the former. 





31. What is your opinion of the Chautauqua course? 
As a course of reading for a teacher or as a substitute 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


I have high regard for the C. L. S. C. course, but it is 
not distinctively a teacher's course, although it is good 
reading for any teacher. It isin no sense a substitute 
for a college education. 


32. I know I am behind the times, but, beng a new- 
comer in New England, I write to ask you to inform me 
when and where the one or two teachers’ associations that 
are most desirable and helpful meet, and what are the 
conditions of membership. I mean those compose 
wholly, or in part, of academy and high school teachers. 


G. A. W. 
The Classical and High School Teachers’ Association 
is one of the best associations of any kind in America. 
It meets in Boston. Write W. F. Bradbury, Harvard 
St., Cambridge, for times of meeting, constitution, by- 
laws, ete. 


33. The question came up the other day, whether it is 
correct or not to teach children to pronounce the letter a 
with the broad sound, or as in the word fiir (di). Is it “ 
man or &@ man? A. B. S., New Humpshire. 


This is one phase of the * newness” about which there 
is a deal of nonsense. It is of little consequence which 
sound the a-has in this connection. The important thing 
is that it be spoken with the noun. The evil to be reme- 
died was the old-fashioned habit of the child to connect it 
with the preceding word because it was well known, and 
then study out the next word after having spoken the «. 
“Tseea mouse.” In that way it was always called 7 
There will be no trouble if it is not spoken until the nous 
is. It should have the sound most natural to it, with the 
following word. There is no gain if a child says, “ I see 
PA mouse,” or “I see a mouse..”” If it stand: 
alone, it is best as @. Any attention to the a is mischiev- 
ous, and it is as faulty to insist that it be @ or é, as 4. 














‘‘ WHAT IS THE BEST CHEMISIRY ?” 





In answer to “ Charles A.,’’ C saada, who asked for @ good work 
on chemistry, we have the following replies : — 
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Shepard’s, published by D. C. Heath & Co. Reasons: (1) Its 
classification follows that of Fresenius, the acknowledged authority. 
(2) It follows the inductive method of teaching. (3) It is the only 
one that teaches chemistry asa whole. (4) It gives the best results, 
as ordinary pupils will do fair work in qualitative analysis after 
two terms’ study. 

All teachers, and especially teachers of science, should baware of 
textbooks that only teach independent facts; a class of books, I am 
sorry to say, that are entirely too common. 

F. E. C., Prin. High School. 


I think it difficult to answer the query of ‘‘ Chas. A.”’ without 
knowing the character of the class for which he desires a text on 
chemistry. I consider Willizms’ Introduction to Chemical Science 
the very best book for secondary schools. It is clearly written, 
practical, thorough, experimental, iaductive, and while it is not too 
simple, it is not beyond the average “ high school ’’ boy or girl. 

ELMER E. FRENCH, Prin. Newbury Seminary (Orange Co.), Vt. 





COLLEGE EXPENSE, 


I think that ‘‘ Oatario,’’ who asked about paying his way to col- 
lege, in your ‘‘ Conference ’’ last week, ought to know about Har- 
vard, and so I have written what follows. 

A student of high rank and good health who is hindered from 
entering Harvard by lack of money can have $150 or $250 during 
his first year there for four hours’ service a week to the university ; 
$12,000 a year is spent for this purpose, and for advanced students 
coming from other institutions. Over $1,200,000 is held in trust 
for student aid, and promising boys are wanted. A pamphlet 
describing the aid funds can be obtained of the secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. G. A. P., Boston, 





HOW THE HARVEST CAME. 


[An Exercise. ] 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


i Now the reapers gladly gather 

The fall ears, where grains were strown, 
Reap the full, abundant measures, 

Where a scantier meed was sown. 
Through the long and sultry summer 

The slow work of growth has run, 
From the planting in the springtime 

Till the reaping was begun. 


Now the air is keen and frosty, 
Or made soft with floating haze, 
And the sunlight’s benediction 
Rests upon our daily ways. 
And the earth is clothed with beauty, 
Royal, like the gifts she bears, 
And the forest, for a little, 
Regal gold and purple wears. 


2. And though the autumn brightness 

Grows slowly pale and dim, 

And Nature’s voice seems chanting 
The Summer’s requiem, 

Yet all the store of sunshine 
Gathered from sammer’s heat, 

Appears in fruitful orchards 
And bending ears of wheat. 


And though in busy cities 

Men toil with heart and hand, 
To win earth’s other harvests 

Of riches and command, 
Though city homes know little 

Of Nature’s glad increase, 
The toil and care of sowing, 

The harvest’s joy and peace, — 


Yet from the same full garners 
Is all the nation fed. 
In city or in country 
Must come our daily bread 
From fertile Western prairies, 
Or fair New England fields, 
Where all the land her harvest, 
Rich and long looked-for, yields. 


3. So the year displays her treasures, 

And we see that cloud and sun, 

Storms and heats, and unseen forces, 
Faithfally their work have done. 

And their hidden, secret workings 
Gracious gifts to man have brought, 

For the riches of the harvest 
Show us what these powers have wrought. 


O ye reapers! who in gladness 
Sing again the harvest song, 
Finding now reward sufficient 
For your weary toil and long ; 
From the ripened sheaves ye gather, 
From your harvests’ golden store, 
Come brave lessons for all toilers,— 
Let us think of them once more. 


4. Diligence.—Roand our way, in summer weather, 
Flowers may bloom and grasses grow, 





But they, only, reap in autumn, 
Who in spring the broad fields sow. 

And the good things we are seeking, 
Joys for which we calmly wait, 

It may be our sloth has hindered, 
Not the force of grudging Fate. 


5. Care/ulness.—As the sowing, so the harvest, 


Changing skies change not the seed ; 
From the wheat sown, wheat is garnered, 
From its own germ sprang the weed. 

Each man’s labor is laid open, 
Proved by fire of summer heat, 

And each hour of wise caretaking 
Finds requital full and sweet. 


Constantly we reap the harvest 
Of some long-past deed or thought, 
What we have been has determined 
What we are, in soul and lot. 


Oar to-days are the fruition 
Of our vanished yesterdays, 
And forgotten good or evil 
Lights or dims our daily ways. 


6, Helpfulness. —Each growth has its own uses. 


What healing and relief 
For pain and ill are hidden 

Io seed, and bud, and leaf! 
The runes of field and forest, 

Of blade and ear and wheat, 
Of bad and fruit and flower, 

The same great truth repeat, — 


That not for careless pleasure, 
And not for selfish ease, 

We have been destined, compassed, 
By such sweet ministries, — 

Not for ourselves is granted 
Whatever we attain, — 

Our best is to be given 
For other’s help again. 


7. Hopefulness.—When our joy has spent its treasure, 


Comes another to us; 
When one hope has ceased beguiling 
Others haste to woo us. 


While some work of ours is waiting 
Only Time’s maturing, 

We may speed some other purpose, 
Its success assuring. 


Each new day shall bring new duties, 
Years new joy are brioging, 
Richer, fuller, dearer blessings 
All along are springing. 


8, Thank/ulness.—It is a time for praises, 


While barn and storehouse hold, 
Better than coin of silver, 
The harvest’s hoarded gold 


And so our hearts are bringing 
The tribute of their praise 
To Him whose loving kindness 

Enriches all our days. 


He gives for daily using 

Oar life, our strength, our thought, 
And all our satisfactions 

Are from His fullness brought. 


9. Progress.—All forces and all being 


To some fulfillment tend, 
Of strength, or use, or beauty, 
As cause, and means, and end. 


The blades, in greeness springing, 
Haste ever to complete 

Themselves, their use, their purpose, 
In the full ears of wheat. 


The leafy stem, appearing, 

A tiny scroll, in sight 
Strengthens its growing iibers 

To the oak tree’s sturdy might. 


The bud unfolds its petals 
Slowly, from hour to hour, 

Until there blooms, in fragrance, 
The opened, perfect flower. 


The blossoms, for a little, 
Gladden our eyes, and then, 

Fruit, golden, slowly ripened, 
Falls in the bands of men. 


10. Compensation.— We give the Summer’s pleasures 


For Autumn’s hoarded gain ; 
We give her odorous blossoms 
For his fall-bearded grain. 


We give the pleasant meadows 
For barns of fragrant hay ; 

We give the green things growing 
For ripened fruits away. 


Her days of lavish sunlight, 
With all their quickening strength, 


Are in the harvest-fullness, 
Re- orient, at length. 


11. Patience.—Not with haste and weak impatience 
Have the noblest deeds been done, 
Not by listless, brief endeavors 
Are the best successes won. 


Bat all earnest, faithful effort, 
In the seen and unseen things, 

Counting not the cost or labor, 
Its own compensation brings. 


We must sow, must toil with patience, 
Watching thereunto with care, 

We must wait the heat of Sommer, 
Wait her dews, her sultry air. 


Then in season due, the reaping 
Of the ripened sheaves shall come, 
He who sowed the seed in silence 
Sings the joyful ‘‘ Harvest Home.’’ 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘ Threads and Thums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Pazzle Editor,’’ Box 836, Sharon, Pa. 


X. HisToRIcAL ENIGMA, 

My whole contains {0 letters, and is an extract from one of Long- 
fellow’s poems. 

My 11, 4, 19, 8, 1, 10, 68, 81, was a gallant cavalry com- 
mander daring the civil war. 

My 85, 76, 65, 87, 59, 75, 2, is the hero of the famous “ March 
to the Sea.’’ 

My 83, 7, 14, 61, was the Confederate officer who superseded 
Jobnston. 

My 12, 58, 70, 53, 84, 62, was commander of the *‘ Army of 
the James’’ in 1864. 


My 59, 41, 67, 20, 49, 28, 9, 25, 50, was commander of the 
* Army of the Potomac’”’ in 1861. 

My 15, 59, 24, 62, 38, 85, 47, 56, 48, 39, 8, 66, 11, 36, 57, 
74, took command of the ‘* Army of the Potomac ”’ in 1862. 

My 17, 22, 78, 86, 85, 39, 59, 82, 90, 13, was a battle fought 


April 12, 1861. 

My 40, 31, 69, 30, 5, 27, 15, 59, was a great battle fought on 
Sept. 17, 1862. 

My 46, 42, 13, 52, 43, 18, 85, 338, 29, 78, was captured by 
General Terry on Jan. 15, 1865. 

My 59, 79, 35, 45, 71, 34, is a city whose harbor was defended 
by Forts Morgan and Gaines. 








My 73, 15, 44, 71, 11, 60, 9, 58, 89, 43, was a battle which 
took place Oct. 21, 1564, and in which General Baker, the Union 


commander was killed. 


My 67, 4, 25, 66, 41, 19, 20, 28, 51, 87, 11, 37, 8C, 9, 44, 
90, was the battle in which Stonewall Jackson lost his life. 

My 17, 54, 64, 84, 23, 22, 62, 55, 11, was a battle fought on 
April 1, 1865. 

My 6, 63, 81, 67, 4, 77, 84, 26, 72, 75, was a battle fought 
Sept. 11, 1864, in which Sheridan was commander. 

My 59, 56, 40, 16, 74, was the commander who superseded 
Hooker. 

My 85, 20, 88, 21, 74, 9, 70, was one of the Confederate Com- 


missioners to the British government. 
My 41, 51, 3, 32, 14, 81, was one of the principal productions 


of the Southern States. 


XI. BIoGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTI¢ 

1. Author of the ‘‘ Rollo’’ books, 

2. English historian, 1704—1871. 

3. King of Hungary; died A. D. 1044. 

1. Noted French physician; died in 1770. 

}, **The Father of English Geology ;’’ 1760 —1839, 

6 Empress of Constantinople; died A. D. S05 

7. French historian; born 1820. 

Initials form the name of a celebrated scientist; finals, the title 


which he loved best. 


XU. DIAMOND 
1. In courage. 2. Aboy. 3. A sign of the zodiac, 4. A veg 


etable. 5. Tocover oradorn. 6. Anepoch. 7. In courage 





XII. Square Worv. 
1. To darken. 2. A port 
5. To Penetrate. 


3. To turn away. 4. To hide. 


XIV. ANAGrAMS. [U.S. Presidente. | 
1. Arthur F. Brodsheey. 4. L. J. Honerty. 
2. Sam Joe Romen. 5. Col. A. N. Harmablin. 
3. Peirre F. Clankin. 6. James N. Brinharion, 
XV. CHARADE. 
My -first’s @ covering for the head, 
My nezt a vowel must be; 
My third belongs to every one,— 
Of course, to you and me. 
My whole is found in foreign lands ; 
But Barnum may have some, 
You'll find it ia the monkey’s cage 
If to the show you come. 


(Anewers in three weeks. 
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time when children will have a three-cent rate om ial 
purposes on street car lines in all cities. 


Pres. W. R. Garrett of the National has appointed 
as a committee to arrange for the holding of an Interna- 
tional Educational Congress and Exposition in connection 
with the World’s Fair: Supt. Albert G. Lane of Cook 
County, Ill.; William E. Sheldon, Boston; E. B. Me- 
Elroy, Salem, Ore. ; A. S. Draper, Albany ; Aaron Gove, 
Denver; Alexander Hogg, Fort Worth; F. L. Kerr, 
Lake City, Fla. 


Hies Scnoot Exrenston.—St. Paul, under the lead- 
ership of Superintendent Gilbert, has started a great work 
under the name of “ High School Extension.” The plan 
is for evening classes, for the accommodation of those 
who are occupied with business during the day. There 
are more than thirty young men engaged in the class in 
electricity, nearly as many in the class in mechanical 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, ocr. 








Tne anti-socialist law of Germany expired last 
Wednesday. 


A Goop truant officer is second only to a good teacher 
in a large city. 

A set of school books for near-sighted children is the 
latest suggestion. 


Tue South will alone suffer from the adoption of cheap 
books because written and published in the South 


In some sections of the South the normal school is re- 
garded much as it was in Massachusetts fifty years ago. 


THovusANDs of Democrats in Wisconsin declined to 
antagonize the public schools as their state convention did. 


Tue Revue Pedagogique of Paris translates and re- 
prints entire, our editorial upon the Transcript editorial, 
‘** Massachusetts Schools.”’ 


Now it is Baltimore that is educationally disturbed, buat 
it is in a good cause. There is a vigorous demand for 
ample school accommodations. 


Tue price of Rousseau’s Hmile, the D.C. Heath 
Co ’s edition is 60 cents, only to the Book-a-Month Course 
readers. The regular price is 90 cents. 


St Paut repudiates the idea that it is to be an “ apostle 
to the Gentiles.”” The demand is for the employment in 
schools of none but the elect “home born.” We suspect 
that Superintendent Gilbert is broad enough to go into all 
the world and secure the best. 


Two THIRps of the membership of the Georgia Legis- 
latare was elected by the Farmers’ Alliance in antago- 
nism to the regular party leaders, and the main issue 
was better schools for the farmers’ children. It was a 
great educational victory. Will it be used wisely ? 


THE various railway lines of New York City have 
granted a three-cent rate for all school children that need 
to use the lines to attend school, because of the crowded 
pondition of certain localities, Jt is only a question of 


&|ucation as to make the privilege of voting depend upon 





drawing, Many of the students, indeed a majority of 
the class in electricity are railroad employés. Who can 
estimate the benefit to the country, as well as to the young 
men personally, of expert instruction to young men who 
have come to realize the value of special knowledge. 








A GENERAL History.—The city of Washington is 
not a little excited because a textbook,—A General His- 
tory for Colleges and High Schools,—does not mention 
Washington, Lincoln, or Grant, and does refer to the 
‘Declaration of Indulgences ” ; because the United States 
is mentioned by name but once, and is not included in the 
index ; because the American Revolution is disposed of 
in fourteen lines, and the Civil War is literally ignored. 
It would be difficult to find better evidence of stupidity 
than this criticism evinces. One entire year is early given 
to American history, usually one to English history, and 
but one to all the rest of the history of the world. In 
the English history in general use, the American Revolu- 
tion, though an essential feature of English history, re- 
ceives only a brief mention. These books are so made 
because it is known that United States history has been 
—|thoroughly taught before either of the other histories are 
considered. 








An EpucaTIonaL QuALIFICATION. —No man who can- 
not read and write should be allowed to vote, whether he 
be white or colored, native or foreign. Itis too great a re- 
sponsibility for any one who has not education enough for 
this. The Shelbyville (Ky.) Sentinel gives the following 
reason why that state needs an educational qualification 
for suffrage: “A man who cannot read or write is, with 
rare exceptions, incapable of casting an intelligent vote 
on any subject; to this class nearly all the vicious or 
criminal element in the Commonwealth belongs, and their 
suffrage is ever at the service of the highest bidder, and 
never on the side of law, order, or decency; a man, who 
has remained an illiterate during all the years that the 
state has provided public schools, especially for the bene- 
fit of such as he, is willfully ignorant, and if for no other 
reason, deserves to be excluded from the rights of citizen- 
ship.” There were in Kentucky, census of 1880, in a 
population of 1,163,498, 348,392 illiterates. Of 317.579 
white adult males, 54,956 were illiterates ; and of 58,642 
colored adult males, 43,177 were illiterates. No one 
thing would go so far toward inspiring the colored people 
and the “poor whites ” to obtain the rudiments of an ed- 


their ability to read and write. 





A Prpiexep Orricer.—Truant officer Lloyd of 
Youngstown, Ohio, received a postal card last week, which 
read thus : 

“Sir :— What is the reason that the boy at No. 247 
don’t attend school ? Citizen.” 

The officer knows that a boy is at large, but on which 
of the numerous streets the lad lives he does not know, 
and he does not feel called upon to visit every “247” to 
inquire if a nameless boy living there does not attend 
echool. Of course it was an ignorant man who wrote that 
card, but teachers write us almost every day, saying, 
‘Change the address of my paper to A. B. C.” 
Now it is highly important that we know whether it is the 
JoURNAL OF EpvucaTIon or the AMERICAN TEACHER, and 








» goes. With lists sdeieltiny tens of cheiiill of subscribers, 
it is practically an impossibility for us todo anything. The 
writer does not date his communication, and the post 
office stamp is usually indistinct, so that we cannot write 

im. We simply know that somewhere in the wide world 
a subscriber is cursing us right roundly, and that after a 
time we shall have “a piece of his mind,” with an order 
to stop his paper, if we don’t know how to do business. 
Such is life. To err is human. 








AN OUTSIDER'S VIEW. 


Boston is talking,— that is, certain opinionated mem- 
bers of the Common Council are talking of calling in out- 
siders to say how the schools should be managed. In 
New York City a gentleman has written the mayor of that 
city a lengthy opinion of himself, offering his valuable (?) 
educational services. There are other indications that we 
are on the eve of a fresh raid from “ outside wisdom.” 
We are reminded of the experience of a committee ap- 
pointed at an indignation meeting in a city some twenty 
miles from Boston. They wanted an express train put on 
at a certain hour in the morning and at night. The ex- 
citement ran high in the city. It was known just what 
they wanted, and why they wanted it, and they “ would 
have it or know the reason why.”’ The ablest man in 
town headed the committee. An interview was arranged 
by the officials of the road who had been kept informed 

of the tone and temper of the citizens. The president, 

without waiting to hear their grievance, said: “ Gentle- 
men, I am prepared to grant everything you ask. There 
is our running schedule, arrange a train just where and as 
you wish, without seriously troubling other interests, and 

you can have it.”” Four lines came into that one between 
there and Boston. The committee began to figure aud 

plan, and they continued to figure and plan until with 

weary heads they said: ‘“ How in the world did you 

ever arrange this in the first place?” To which he re- 

plied, “It is a growth, it was never made.” 

The school of today is a growth, it was never made, 

and it is still growing. The outsider who thinks he can 

make it over in a day or year has a larger contract than 

he suspects. 








BREAKING-TRAINING. 


Tt would be well if every man who has rare native tact, 
or has aught to do with the management of boys, could 
have trained a colt. Twenty-five years ago our stables 
and streets were vexed by agly, balky, tricky horses, made 
so by the heedless, unscientific “ breaking ”’ of colts. 

No man now trains a colt unless he has rare native tact, 
or has made a specialty of the scientific study of colts in 
general, having formed a habit and established a method 
by which he studies the animal in hand. Who does as 
much for his boy? In the case of the colt, a man knows 
that a failure in the training means a loss of a hundred 
dollars, more or less, but in the case of the boy he forgets 
that it is loss of manhood, loss of character, loss of a 
human soul that fruits from neglect. 

It would be as easy to rid the world of cranky, balky, 
cross-grained men and women in fifty years as it has been 
to rid the stables and streets of vicious horses, if we would 
take the same means ; that is, see that they are as care- 
fully and scientifically trained. A man now handles a 
colt tenderly,—is careful to speak to him with a pleasant 
voice under any provocation, is never fractious, is never 
impatient, takes all the time he needs, always speaks to 
him before approaching him. If the colt wants to do 
what he does not wish, he gets his attention on something 
else. How many fathers exercise equal care in regard to 
their boys? How many fathers give any special thought 
to voice, manner, or spirit in approaching the boy with 
special advice, moral instruction, or reproof ? 

“ Breaking” the will of a child ought to be as much 
out of place in this age of the world as ‘‘ breaking” 2 
colt, and a boy should no more be harnessed into the re- 
sponsible work of life untrained, than the colt should be 
harnessed into a carriage containing women and children 
without first having been trained to work kindly and re- 
liably in harness. 





much more important that we know where the paper now 


The change will be great, very great, and it cannot be 
accomplished through the homes alone, The schools ca” 
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do much. Thev must be held to account for doing much- 
but they will not, they cannot, do all. The home and 
school must combine, and at the same time enlist other 
forces in society and church to train the boy as skillfully 
and patiently as the colt is trained. Teachers must do 
all in their power, but it should be distinctly understood 
that they are not alone responsible for the training of the 
boys. The schools are too large, the intellectual work too 
exhaustive, the miscellaneous requirements too unreason- 
able, to leave time for the work of an expert, and yet the 
teacher must do the best he can under the circumstances, 
remembering that the home can do even less than he. 





BROOKLYN'S LONGFELLOW CRITICISM. 


The Brooklyn teachers have our sympathy in the hour 
of humiliation. Of course the principals as a whole have 
no part nor lot with the criticism of Longfellow’s “ Build- 
ing of the Ship.” At the most but two principals were in 
the least concerned in it, and they had no intention of 
producing a “scene.” We confess to a feeling of indig- 
nation that any teacher in all this broad land, notably any 
teacher in the “ City of Churches,” which is second to no city 
in the country in intelligence, should have hinted possi- 
ble immorality in the poem. It signifie snothing that some 
boy of base tendency could twist the most sacred lines 
into indecency, for this can be done with the Bible's best 
verses, with almost anything in language, or nature, not 
to say human nature. It is the height of folly to pander 
to such sentiment. Better a thousand times bring into 
publicity the nudity of high art than to relegate to ob- 
security so beautiful a poem as “The Building of the Ship” 
because of the liability to impure suggestion. A child 
who can be corrupted by such high and noble utterances 
needs treatment other than the exclusion of everything 
that his imagination can corrupt. He can never be bene- 
fited by being secluded with his own vile imaginings. 

It has been said that the result of this criticism will 
be the banishment of this poem from every school by uni- 
versal consent. We hope it will result in its immediate 
re-reading in every school in the land, and the selections, 
marked by the critics as immoral should be read with 
such emphasis as to make the real picture stand out in 
lifelike beauty and grandeur. These are a few of the 
black-listed passages : 

‘* And for a moment one might mark 
Which had been hidden by the dark, 


That the head of the maiden lay at rest, 
Tenderly, on the young man’s breast.’’ 


In describing the ship the poet says: 


. * * ° * * 


**She starts,—she moves,—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 
And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exuliing, joyous bound 
She leaps into the ocean’s arms! 
* * - * * * 
‘** Take her, oh bridegroom, old and gray, 
Take her to thy protecting arms 
With all her youth and all her charms. 


** How beautiful she is! How fair 
Sbe lies within those arms that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care.”’ 





THE ONE EDUCATED MAN. 


Frederick Harrison is nothing if not sensational. 


Here is a sample of his latest : 


** Neither at school nor at college was I ever put through the 
mill. I read the classics with delight, so as to enjoy them for them- 
selves, without ever grinding them up ioto verbal exercises. Jn 
history I had the very best of teaching, for which I am ever gratefal. 
Aad in philosophy, we were taught to use our own common sense, and 
not to repeat tags of windy sjstems. IJ managed to satisfy my tutors, 
but they taught me to read for my mind’s sake, and not for the 
sake of ‘the schools.’ J always felt complete indifference to prize- 
winning in all its forms, and I was happy enough not to be pressed 
into that silly waste of time by parents, tutors, or friends. I read 
what I enjoyed, and I enjoyed what I read. 

‘*T have now an experience of some forty years as student, 
teacher, and examiner, and it forces on me a profound conviction 
that our modern education is hardening into a narrow and debasing 
mill. Education is over-driven, over-systematized, monotonous, 
mechanical. At school and at colleges, lads and girls are being 
drilled like German recrnits,—forced into @ regulation style of 


learning, of thinking, and even of writing. They all think of the 
same thing, and it is artificial in all. The round of endless exam- 
ination reduces education to a professional ‘cram,’ where the rep- 
etition of given formulas passes for knowledge, and where the ac- 
curate memory of some teacher's ‘ tips’ takes the place of thought 

Education ought to bea the art of using the mind and of arranging 
knowledge. It is becoming the art of swallowing pellets of special 
information. The professor mashes up a kind of mental ‘ pem- 
mican,’ which he rams into the learner's gullet. When the pupil 
vomits up these pellets, it is called ‘passing his examination with 
honors.’ Teachers and pupils coase to think, to learn, to enjoy, to 
feel. They become cogs in a huge revolving mill-wheel; which 
nevor ceases to grind, and yet never griods out anything but the 
dust of chaff. In thirty years the academic mill, which runs now 
at high pressure, like a Cunard liner racing home, has never turned 
out one single fresh mind or one fertile idea. From this curse of 
modern pedantry, my companions and I were happily saved.”’ 


This reminds us of a good story they tell in Pennsy]- 
vania. Thomas K. Beecher, who was to lecture in the 
evening, arrived early enough to get the closing program 
address of the afternoon. An unknown Mr. H. was be- 
moaning the intellectual degeneracy of the age. He 
searched the wide world and found but two great men, Glad- 
stone and Agassiz. He then proceeded to criticize the 
men whom the people thought great, emphasizing espec- 
ially the non-greatness of Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. T. 


K. Beecher was called upon for a brief address. He took 
no such doleful view of life as the last speaker. He was 
thankful that there were three great men left. Whata 


misfortune it would have been had we not had them left 
to the world in such an hour as this! “ Let us thank 
God for such a man as William E. Gladstone, for such a 
man as Louis Agassiz, for such a man as—as—as—(turn- 
ing to the last speaker) who are you?” 

Like Mr. Beecher, we are profoundly grateful that the 
Lord has given the world one well-educated man, though 
but for his conceit we might ask, ‘“ Who is Frederick 
Harrison?” 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





The new Obio truancy law is a great success. 

Tennessee is having a genuine educational awakening. 

New York City has 150,000 children in the public schools. 

The public school sentiment of Texas has greatly improved. 

The Wilmington (Del.) training school is not fully appreciated 
by the ‘‘ good-old-days’’ citizens. 

Boston’s evening schools are a grand success in quality and 
quantity. 

Mississippi is to have greatly improved public schools under the 
new constitution. 

The New York World of Sept. 28 had a vigorous plea for the 
education of women. 

The Commercial Course of the Washington High School is a 
prominent feature jast now. 

Philadelphia is liable to be educationally disturbed unless the 
press takes a different attitude. 

The “ basement ’’ is the present bone of contention in St. Paul. 
Shall it be used for class work ? 

St. Lonis’ latest educational disturbance is over the reduction 
of the noon recess to half an hoar. 

The press of the country is treating of the Boston co-education 
scheme. It very generally favors the plan. 

The first normal school was suggested by Prof. Dennison Olm- 
stead in an ovation at New Haven, Conn., in 1816. 

The Maseachusetts institutes thia year are among the best in the 
country. We have not been able to say that before for a !ong time. 
New York City has 12,546 vacant seats, and yet 5,000 children 
are excluded because the buildings in their districts are overcrowded. 
Mr. A. D. Mayo will remain in Boston till Dec. Ist, and will be 
ready to answer calls for educational lectures during this time. 
His address is 25 Beacon street, Boston. 

West Chester, Pa., is enthusiastic over the school savings bank 
scheme of the town, under Supt. Addison Jones’ leadership. Sixty- 
two per cent. of the pupils are depositors. 

Clark University, G. Stanley Hall president, enjoyed its first 
annual commencement exercises last Thursday, and received an 
added $50,000 from the founder, Jonas Clark. 

The latest cry in New York city is for the opening of schoolroom 
doors by half-past seven, in order that children can “get in”’ 
when the parents go away ta their work. This is interesting. 

Vermont is the most thoroughly aroused on educational matters 
of any state in the Union, if half that is said about her is true, and 
there are many distiact evidences of the truth of the statement. 

President Eliot’s Century article upon Mount Desert customs and 
conditions is bitterly resented by the residente, who declare that 
there is no foundation for the statements he made as facts. It is 
dangerous business, this locating of theories among people still 
living. 

At Wellesley there are said to be strict rules of precedence even 





in the matter of entering the elevator, Any woman below the 


senior class looks about to see if there be any one who ranks her, 
before she will enter. The poor “ freshwoman”’ stands aside fre- 
quently, biding her time. 

The New York Mail and Express saya that New York is not 
behind the times in educational matters; that the best teachers in 
New York are equal to the best teachers in any city, and that her 
medium teachers are not surpassed by other medium teachers. 


Slojd or Handwork is the name of a monthly leaflet published by 

Lars Eriksson, 30 No. Bennet street, Boston, whose article on an- 
other page will be read with interest by those who wish to learn of 
manual training. The price is but seven cents a year, so that any 
teacher can afford a monthly visitor on this subject. 
The Boston School Committee, under the lead of Dr. Mowry, 
have introduced the Ling or Swedish system of educational gym- 
nastics into the public schools, and have authorized the appoint- 
ment of a director of physical training with one or more assistants, 
the total expense to be not more than $5,000 a year. 

The Northwestern University at Evanston, Ill, has a brilliant 
new president, Prof. Henry Wade Rogers, a graduate of Michigan 
University. He practiced law in Minneapolis a few years before 
his appointment as professor of law in the Michigan University. 
His name has appeared as the author of highly creditable articles in 
the North American Review, the Forum, ete. 





FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


THE BOOTBLACK. 


He whistles gaily at his task, 
He works the livelong day, 
And seems to be as happy, quite, 

As if his work were play. 


All hail to thee, small bootblack boy, 
Who trouble never minds, 

A welcome guest indeed thou art,— 
A son which always shines. 





HIGH MINDED, 

Father—‘' Didn’t I hear high words between you and your 
brother, just now, Henry ?”’ 

Henry—‘* Very likely, father, but surely you wouldn’t wish me 
to use low Janguage.’’ 

SATISFIED. 

Mr. Meekly—‘' I wish to ask you why you stare at my sister so. 
It is weally wery wude.”’ 

Mr. Tuffly—‘* Look here, young feller, you want to let up or 
you'll get hurt. See?’”’ 

Mr. Meekiy—‘‘ Thank you, sir; 
satisfactory.”’ 


your explanation is entirely 


EASILY EXPLAINBD. 

Solomon—‘‘I della you, mine friend, dot dose suit of clothes 
makes you look so fine dot your pest friends vont know you.”’ 

Customer—‘* Well, that’s all right, but how does it happen that 
the buttons are all off this coat ?’’ 

Solomon—* Ach, mine friend, vat I dolds you. De man vat dried 
on dese suit of clothes pefore you, vas so puffed up mit pride dot 
he pust de puttons off.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Again the gentian dares unfold 
Blue fringes closed against the cold ; 
Again in merry solitudes 
The glimmering aster lights the woods. 


— Jules Verne is at work on his seventy-fourth novel. 

— Rudyard Kipling put in type, printed, and published his first 
book. 

— Jerome K. Jerome, author of Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, 
was once an actor of no little repute. 

— The signature of Christopher Columbus brings a higher price 
than that of any other dead celebrity. 

— Garibaldi’s tomb in Caprera is to be made a national monu- 
ment, and the island is to be devoted to a home for old sailors. 
— Guy de Maupassant is of medium height, well built, and has 


the bearing of a soldier. He is a great favorite with all classes of 


people. 

— Mrs. John A. Logan says she has taught herself the use of 
carpenter’s toole. She can build a cupboard, or put a new shelf in 
the pantry. 

— Miss Clementine de Vere, the soprano in Rev. Dr. Paxton’s 
charch in New York, receives a salary of $4,500 a year, or $112.50 
for every Sunday. 

— Mre. Hector is the real name of the popular novelist using Mrs. 
Alexander as a pen name. She lives in London, where, she says, 
she can write better than anywhere else. 

— Holman Hunt, the famous painter, is now past sixty three. He 
exhibited his first picture when but nineteen, and his greatest work, 
The Light of the World, appeared in 1854. He lives near London. 

— The centennial of the discovery of coal in Pennsylvania will 
be celebrated in September of next year. It was a hunter named 
Philip Ginter who made the discovery on Mauch Creek Mountain, 
in Carbon County, and therefore the proposed monument will be 
dedicated to his memory. 

— The Cincinnati Gazette tells this good story: ‘‘A boy coming 
home from school, sang in the hall a banquet song, with the choras 
beginning, ‘ We'll fill our bowls and eat the toast.’ His father in- 
terrupted him to remark that he thought the wording sounded as if 
it were slightly out of gear. ‘It wasn’t printed that way,’ replied 
the young minstrel, ‘ but our schoolmarm said she never heard of 
people drinking toast, so she had us scratch out drink, and sing it 





eat,’"’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. } 





MEERSCHAUM, 


[I noticed in the JOURNAL a simple inquiry about meerschaum, 
and as I looked the matter up when I was last in Germany, I have 
written out some notes I made there. I do not know as it is good 
morals or good business to print such a piece in the JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaATION. I thunder against tobacco night and day, and yet I 
was fascinated by this meerschaum industry. | 


The chief seat of the meerschaum pipe industry is the little town 
of Rhiila, in Thuringia. It lies in a romantic valley more than a 
thousand feet above the sea, shut in on all sides by hills, and 
divided by a small river into two parte,—one belonging to Saxe- 
Weimar and the other to Saxe-Gotha. It is a famous summer re- 
sort, and its baths and springs are much frequented. The pipe 
production amounts to $1,500,000 a year. The population is about 
five thousand. The meerschaum is imported in crude masses, or in 
pieces roughly shaped, chiefly from Eski-Schehr in Asia Minor. It 
is composed of magnesia, silica hydrate, carbonic acid, magnesia 
silica hydrate, and silicic acid. The noun meerschaum, “ sea-foam,”’ 
is a poetic description of the creamy, light, friable, fine-grained 
mineral, 

In the manufacture of pipes the meerschaum is first brought to 
the desired shape by mechanical processes, then rubbed with tale 
and a kind of gritty chaff (schachtel-holm, shave grass), then dipped 
or soaked in talc and bees-wax, and rubbed to a polish. The bowl 


thus finished is fitted up at Rhila or elsewhere with stem, cover, 
chains, and various metal ornaments to suit the requirements of the 
market. The first house for this industry was established in 1767. 

In the last century the art of using the odds and ends of meer- 
schaum was discovered at Rhiila, and while over half a million gen- 
uine meerschaum pipes are made yearly, more than three times as 
many are made of a composition in which powdered meerschaum 
is the chief element. The most obvious difference is the greater 
weight of the composition. A meerschaum bowl costs from four to 
forty dollars, but a dozen composition meerschaums can be bought 
for the same money. Besides the meerschaum pipes, great num- 
bers of porcelain pipes are finished at Rbiila, and 5,000,000 wooden 
pipes, some of them as cheap as fifty cents a gross. The figures 
are amazing,—covers, 27,000,000; mouthpieces, 10,000,000; stems, 
19,000,000; pipes complete, 15,000,000; meerschaum bowls, 500,- 
000; imitation meerschaum, 1,500,000. 

C. F. P. B., Andover, Mass. 


oe 


ROMANCE IN FIGURES. 


A writer in the Ladies’ Home Journal gives the following inter- 
esting figures from an English /itt¢-ateur, who each year penetrates 
into the published fiction : 


Of the heroines portrayed in novels, he finds 372 were described 
as blondes, while 190 were brunettes. Of the 562 heroines, 437 were 
beautiful, 274 were married to the men of their choice, while 30 
were unfortunate enough to be bound in wedlock to the wrong man. 
The heroines of fiction, thia literary statistician claims, are greatly 
improving in health, and do not die as early as in previous years, 
although consumption is still in the lead among fatal maladies to 
which they succumb. Early marriages, however, are on the in- 
crease. The personal charms of the heroines included 980 ‘' ex 
pressive eyes’’ and 792 *‘ shell-like ears.”’ Of the eyes, 543 had a 
dreamy look, 390 flashed fire, while the remainder had no special 
attributes. Eyes of brown and blue are in the ascendant. ‘There 
was found to be a large increase in the number of heroines who pos- 
sessed dimples; 502 were blessed with sisters, and 342 had brothers. 

In 47 cases mothers figured as heroines, with 112 children be- 
tween them; of these, 71 children were rescued from watery graves. 
Eighteen of the husbands of these married heroines were discovered 
to be bigamists, while seven husbands had notes found in their 
pockets exposing ‘‘ everything.’’ And thus is the romance of a 
year reduced to figures, 





WORDS AND PEOPLE. 


The adjective gaudy is common enough, the noun perhaps is less 
generally known. It signifies a festival, a time of rejoicing (dies 
gaudii). It is not yet forgotten; “‘ gaudy days” and “‘ college- 
gaudies’’ are well known at the University of Oxford, which 
Wordsworth calls the— 


* Sacred nurseries of blooming youths.’’ 


Lamb, who so loved those quaint old words tells us of the great 
pleasure with which the Blue-coat boys, himself and his school 
fellows, welcomed the holidays; every saint’s day (school being 
then dismissed) was precious, and they ‘‘ grudged the Saints Simon 
and Jade," clubbing their sanctities to make one poor gaudy-day, 
so dearly did we love to keep holy time! ”’ 

Though the general reputation of the poet Milton is that of a 
person of a retired habits and austere manners yet we find many 
tributes to the charms of his conversation. In the period jast pre- 
ceding the Civil War, Phillips, his nephew and biographer tells 
us he now and then ‘‘ kept a gawdy-day’’ with his friends, “two 
gentlemen of Gray’s Inn.”’ 

What would we not give to read the record of ‘‘ a gawdy day” 
with Milton! But there was no Boswell of that party. 

Wit originally meant nothing more than mind, intellect, under- 
standing. Sidney, in one of his sonnets apostrophizing the moon, 
wonders whether the conditions of life in that beautiful world, were 
happier than in ours, and asks, 


‘Is constant love deemed there but want of wit ?”’ 


Roger Ascham, considered among ‘‘ the best natures for learning, 
the sad natured and the hard witted’’; i. ¢., the thoughtful and 
the slow. 

Shakespeare’s immortal Dogberry said of Conrade, ‘‘ A marvel- 





lous witty fellow, I assure you, — but I will go about with him,’’ 
he meant merely to assert the readiness and ingenuity of the eul- 
prit (and his own ability to thwart him), not that he was witty in 
the sense in which we apply the term to Sidney Smith or Thomas 
Hood, 
We retain the ancient sense in the term “ half-witted.”’ 
Wit in ite more restricted modern sense is a hard word to ex- 
plain, and of however many definitions we have the choice, none 
quite suits our taste. ‘ 
A brilliant lecturer once asserted that there is always in humor 
a certain degree of sympathy, in wit, of antipathy; giving as an 
illustration of the former the quaint words of Fuller, that ‘‘ the 
negro is the image of God carved in ebony ”’ ; and of the latter, 
the addition (attributed to Horace Smith), that “‘ his taskmaster is 
the image of the devil, carved in ivory.’’ 
PAMELA McARTHUR COLE, 





“BEAUTY IN A TEACHER.” 


It seems the symmetry of face and figure enters into the require- 
ments for satisfactory teachers in New Britain, Conn. Itis the exter- 
pal rather than the internal that concerns the principal of the State 
Normal, who appears to have jurisdiction in the employment of 
teachers for the finicky little town, and only handsome “schoolmarms”’ 
need therefore apply to him for position. It is of no consequence to 





him how capable the candidate for position may be, how brilliant her 
intellect or engaging her mavners, she is not in favor unless her 
face and form are pretty. She may be as intellectual as Minerva, 
bat unless she has the beauty of Hebe she cannot teach in Con- 
necticat’s New Britain. It is well for young ladies throughout the 
country, contemplating teaching, to convass their charms in a look- 
ing-glass and send their photographs before visiting the Wooden 
Nutmeg State. The little Yankees down there are not allowed to 
look upon anything that is not beautiful. Palchritude is their god, 
likewise their goddess. They are to regard teachers, particularly 
those of the feminine gender, much as a Kentuckian does a horse, 
for has not the normal principal set the standard ? The New Britain 
standard is now advertised as a high one. From all accounts New 
Britain public schools would furnish a spiendid nucleus for startivg 
a marriage bureau.— Times-Star, Cincinnati. 


——_e— 


PICNICS. 


A quaint account of how our delightful basket parties came to 
be called ‘‘ picnics’? has been recently given : 


When such an entertainment was being arranged for, it was 
customary that those who intended to be present should supply the 
eatables and drinkables. Originally the plan waa to draw up a list 
of what was necessary, which is an excellent one to follow, for 
often, when there has been no previous agreement, it is discovered, 
when too late, that there is too much of one kind of food and not 
enough of another. 

The list was passed around, and each person picked out the article 
of food or drink he or she was willing to farnish, and the name of 
the article was then nicked off the list. So it was from these two 
words, picked and nicked, that this form of out-of-door entertain- 
ment first became known as a “ pick-and-nick,”’ and then asa 
picnic. 

ae 


APPELLATIONS OF GREAT MEN. 
[From JOURNAL of Sept. 25.) 


1. Zachary Taylor. 9. Harry Lee. 

2. Andrew Jackson. 10. General Marion. 

3. General Wayne. 11. R. F. Lee. 

4. Thomas Jefferson. 12. Martin Van Buren. 
5. John Quincy Adams, 13. Gen. Winfield Scott. 
6. James K. Polk. 14. Henry Clay. 

7. John Randolph. 15. John C. Fremont. 

8. William Penn. 





DID NOT CATCH THE SPIRIT. 


A Chinese compositor on the Hong Kong Telegraph recently set 
up the poem ‘‘ The Burial of Sir John Moore’’ after this fashion : 


The Barial of Sir John Moon.—Not a drum was heard not a 
funeral not as his corse to the ramparts. We hirmed not a soldur 
discharged his farewell shot O’er the gram when our Hero we 
buired. We buired him doubly at dead of night. The soda with 
our bayonets turming. By the shuggling moonhearns mirty light 
and the lantern drinly buning. No melon coffia enclosed his breast 
not in shut nor in shorsed we wonnd him. Bat he lay like « wanior 
taking his not. Wilt his material clock around him. Few and 
short were the prayers and, we spoke not a word of sorrow. But 
we steadfastly galed on the fall that was dead and we bettelly 
thought of the morrer. 


-_———_e-——_—_ 


A LEGEND OF VASSAR. 


“ The old legend at our college,” says a Vassar girl, ‘‘ is that in 
former times the words ‘ Vassar Female College’ were done in stone 
on the front of the building. One night, so runs the tale, there 
came a great storm, and the ‘f’ and ‘e’ were taken off, leaving it 
‘male.’ This the elements knew to be incorrect, so a second storm 
obligingly took off the ‘m.’ The ‘ Vassar Ale College’ was, how 
ever, too suggestive of the manner in which the founder had made 
his money, 60 the trustees had ‘ale’ chipped, and to-day it reads 
simply ‘ Vassar College.’ ’’—Wew York Tribune. 


_ 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— How and where did the custom of tarring and feathering orig- 
inate ? Mary B—-, Otsego, N. Y. 


—— Who has said, — 
** Civilization does git forrid 


Sometimes upon a powder cart’? SHELDON. 





— Where can I get a copy of the address of Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, delivered at Chautauqua on Recognition Day, Aug. 20 ? 


FREMONT. 


ns To ‘Rath de V.”; A Spanish phrase, referring to the 
idea that aristocratic families have blue blood, while that of persons 





* The Festival of 8S, Simon and Jude, Oct. 28. 


a — a 


I observe that the last letter of the alphabet is, in Great Britaio, 
pronounced “‘ zed.’? Which is the modern style, the British o; 
American, and why is the change ? P. McA, C, 

— Please dispose of the up in the sentence, ‘‘ The blue sky now 
turned more softly gray; the great watch stars shut up their holy 
eyes. Could shut up be parsed as a verb ? EVERETT, 

— I would like to ask in the ‘* Queries and Answers”’ columy 
this question: Are ‘‘ Nelly Bly’’ and Elizabeth Bisland two dif. 
ferent people, or are ‘‘ Nelly Bly’’ and Miss Bisland one and the 
same ? E. 7 


To “ Camberland”’: The word sphinx is from the Greek, and 
means ‘‘ the strangler.”? It was applied to a fabled creature of the 
Egyptians, which had the body of a lion, the head of a man or an 
animal, and two wings attached to its sides. FELIX, 

— To‘ E. M. W.’’: I am sure that the directors of the Old 
South Studies in History publish a translation of the Constitation 
of Switzerland by one of the professors at Harvard. Write to D, 
C. Heath & Co., 5 Somerset St., Boston, for a copy. B. F., T. 

— In answer to ‘Seth B.,’’ I will say that the Elzivirs werg 
printers and booksellers at Amsterdam, Leyden, and one or two 
other cities in the latter part of the 16th and the early part of the 
17th centuries. The most famous members of the family were 
printers at Leyden, from 1626 to 1652. It was from their press 
that elegant editions of Latin authors and of the New Testament 
and Psalms proceeded which rendered their family so celebrated. 
These editions were adorned with red letters, and were masterpieces 
of typography for accuracy and beauty. It is said that they em- 
ployed women to correct their proofs as a means of securing greater 
accuracy, as it was supposed that they would be less likely to intro. 
duce any arbitrary alterations of the text. 

R. L, PERKINS, Boston 


— Is there a way of findiog the number of immigrants who came 

to this country last year ? JONES, 
To ‘' Jones’’: The following table from the annual report of the 

Bureau of Statistics will give you the number of immigrants who 

came to this country last year : 

Austria-Hungary, - 56.178 Netherlands, - - - 4,326 


Denmark, - - - ‘ 9,342 Poland, - - + - - 11073 
France, - - - - - 6584 Russia (except Poland), 35.574 





Germany, - - - 92.409 Sweden and Norway, 40,895 
England and Wales 57,392 Switzerland, - - - 614/92 
Scotland, - - - - 12,028 All other countries, - 13,714 
Ireland, - . - - - 52,923 — 
a 6 ee ao Oe 451,219 

— (Ed, 

FACTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


The finest emeralds in the world belong to the house of Austria. 


In Germany, wood with a mirror polish is comiog inte use for 
ornamental purposes, in place of metal. 


The United States has but 11 per cent. of its area covered by 
forests; the empire of Germany has 26 per cent. of its area so 
covered. 


Gems, to be used as seals, were engraved at an early age of the 
world. The British Museum has ir its possession a yellow jasper 
signet, engraved about 1450 B. C. 


It has been proven by recent ingenious measurements that ocean 
waves attain a height of forty feet from trough to crest in a fairly 
heavy sea, and probably very much more in violent gales. 


A nautical wonder in the shape of a submarine vessel has been iv- 
vented by a young Italian engineer. It is hoped that this will solve 
the problem of submarine navigation, The new vessel has been 
christened ‘‘ The Nautical Ball,’’ and will probably be purchased 
by the Italian government. 


According to alate consular report, the parts of Europe cover 
the following areas: Germany 34,596 000 acres, Rassia 4{4,22%,- 
000 acres, Austria-Hungary 45,951,700 acres, Sweden 42,(00,(00 
acres, France 22,240,000 acres, Spain 19,709,000 acres, Italy 
9,884,570 acres, and England 2,471,000 acres. 


Varieties of coal seem to depend largely upon the nature of the 
plants from which they are formed. In some, ferns and lycopo- 
dium may predominate; in others, mosses and conifer, etc. ; but 
the varied circumstances ia which they have been formed, and the 
conditions under which they have subsequently been placed, must 
be taken into account, 


Pulque, the beverage that for eight centuries has been the delight 
of the Mexicans (the jaice of the maguey, known to us as the cent- 
ary plant), was the discovery of a woman, the beautifal daughter 
of Papantzin, The happy father introduced Xochitl aod her new 
drink to the chief of the tribe, who as a reward elevated her to 4 
place in his household. 


Woljfia Microscopia, a native of India, is said to be the smallest 
floweriog plant in existence. It belongs to the dackweed family. 
There are two species of the genus found growing wild in the east- 
ern United States. One of them, wolffia Columbiana, is about the 
1-25th of an inch in diameter, and the other, woljfa Brazili nsis, 
somewhat smaller in siza, 


Among the mountains of Ceylon is a high cone called Adam's 
Peak, which is visited by numerous pilgrims, who climb the steep 
sides by means of a chain made fast at the top. Here is seen what 
resembles a footprint ; the Mohammedans say, it was made by the 
father of our race when driven out of Eden. The Baddhists, how- 
ever, claim that it is a track of Baddha, made when he stepped 
from Ceylon to Siam. 


The first important piece of bronze cast in the Western Wor!d, 
and now preserved solely as a work of art, is the eqaestrian statue 
of Carlos IV., in the city of Mexico. The artist was Doo Manoel 
Tolsa, officially sent over from Spain; the caster, Don Salvador de 
la Vega; time, Aug., 1802. Thirty tons of metal were employed 
It has attracted the attention of eminent critics, and apon very high 
authority has been pronounced inferior only to the Marcas Aureli¥? 





of a lower caste is of a duller hue. M, E. B. 


at Rome, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, ete., give little ted’ 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafier, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Ene.ish Writers. By Henry Morley. Vol. V. New 

York: Cassell & Co. 359 pp., 8x5. 

Professor Morley has added to his valuable series on ‘‘ English 
Writers,’’ a volume devoted to Wyclif and Chaucer, with an intro- 
ductory chapter on fourteenth century church reform which briefly 
states the work of Bernard of Clairvaux, William Oocam, Marsilius 
of Padua, and other distinguished lights of the age. The essay on 
** Wyclif, the R-former,’’ who should not be confounded with John 
Wyclif of Mayfield, is in four comprehensive chapters, embracing 
his work as a teacher and reformer, aud accounts of his earlier and 
later years. 

Wyclif’s position in regard tothe Roman Charch, and its bearing 
on subsequent English history, is becoming more widely understond 
and acknowledged ; for it was his broad and enlightened outlook, 
his fearless denunciation of abuses, and particularly his bold step 
in translating the Valgate, in direct opposition to the decree of the 
Courch, that made him and his followers so obnoxious to the papal 
court, and thus sowed the first seeds of the English Reformation. 

Mr. Morley considers Chaucer one of the noblest of poets, with 
the highest form of genius, and that outside of Shakespeare, no 
writer approaches him in character-painting. The balk of the 
volume is given to a learned, careful, and detailed account of his 
life and works, with scholarly analyses of his priocipal poems. 
With Prof. Ten Brink, the eminent Chaucer scholar, the author 
does not always agree, particularly as to the authenticity of ‘‘ The 
Parlement of Foules.’’ . 

That Chaucer had the benefit of the works of Dante, Petrach, 
and Boccaccio is evident, and was undoubtedly indebted to the 
last for much of the material in the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,’’ though 
Chaucer's figures are simple, hearty English people with speech 
and manners essentially different from the sensuons, idle, pleasure- 
loving Italians. 

Whatever may be said of the merit of the other poems, the group 
of the “ Canterbury Tales’’ will always remain Chaucer’s greatest 
monument, for their humanizing touches, homely che and ex- 
pression of natural emotions appeal to the heart as well aw the head, 
and show the great English poet in his fullest power. 





An Easy Mernop ror Brainners 1n Latin. By 
Albert Harkness, Ph.D., LL D. New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago: American Book Co, 348 pp., 7x65. 

The introduction of colored plates into school-books is appreciated 
by teachers and pupils alike, and is a step in advance. This, how- 
ever, is bat one of the attractions of the beautifal edition before us. 
The type is large and clear, with the important changes, etc. (such 
as the endings of declensions and verbs) in bolder face, while less 
important notes are set in smaller type. The paper is heavy, and 
the text is so interspersed with engravings of classical subjects that 
the book is of great interest aside from its value as a textbook. 
The vocabularies are practical,—i. ¢., the words given are such as 
the pupil will find most often and needs to know,—and are printed 
in extra large type. The exercises are carefully graded so that the 
pupil does not realize that each lesson is leading him a step beyond 
the last. 

The very first lesson, without a word of grammar, introducee the 
learner to complete Latin sentences with verb, subject and object, 
aod thus at the outset, he finds himself actually using the language. 
He not only reads Latin, but also writes and speaks it. 

It is now universaily recognized by the best teachers that to pre- 
pare pupils to appreciate Caesar requires a generous course in read- 
ing easy and ioteresting Latin, and this demand is here successfully 
met. ‘Ihe work is at once a book of Latin exercises, a Latin 
reader, and contains all the grammar which a beginner needs to 
know. 

Aztec Lanp. By M. M. Ballou. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 355 pp., 5x8. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Ballou will soon become known as the Great American 

Traveler, and it will be difficult for him to discover many mure 

countries to visit and describe. His books are always entertaining, 

and sell well, which perhaps is the surest proof of popularity. In 

Aztec Land he describes, in his usual happy way, a trip through 

Mexico, our neighbor and sister republic, of which the average 

American knows far less than of France or Italy. 

We do not know Mexicans, and Mexicans do not know us, but 
Mexico, since the building of the railroads, and the consequent inflax 
of American capital, labor-saving machinery, and northera manu- 
factures, is rapidiy emerging fromthe dull lethargy of ignorance and 
hopelessness caused by three hundred years of Spanish oppression 
and iron-handed extortion, and is now slowly but surely awakening 
to the day of progressive ideas. 

The visitor to Mexico must bring with him a liberal and tolerant 
spirit, if he would enjoy its pictaresque and novel scenes, for the 
utter lack of good hotels and the absence of almost necessary do- 
mestic comforts are sad drawbacks to the pleasures of travel. Mr. 
Ballou, however, is an ideal traveler, who sees the seamy side, yet 
sees much more of the pleasant, curious, and interestiog features of 
the country. His trip carried him through Saltillo, Monterey, 
Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, Chihuahua, and the City of Mexico, 
besides numerous smaller places, and his account is full of vivid 
pictares of kaleidoscopic out-door scenes in this land of wonderful 
mouptaia views and Az‘ec ruins; of gorgeous caballerus, gigantic 
sombreros, donkeys, cacti, and tortillas, 

Tse Pre-CotumBiAN DiscoveRY OF AMERICA BY THE 
NorskMEN. Ly B. F. DeCosta, Albany, N. Y.: John Man- 
sell’s Sons. 190 pp., 6x9}. Price, $3.0V. 

That the existence of the Continent of America was known to 
European nations at a period anterior to the voyages of Columbus, 
has 'ong been the opinion of most of our learned antiquarians, and 
is now generally accepied as a recognized fact. There are traditions 
condéeraing a Welsh voyage to a new western land in 1170, and 
claims have also been made for the Irish, which seem by no means 
incredible, but che firat voyage of discovery of which we have any 
authentic accouot, was performed by the Norsemen. No one can 
gay that there is anything impossible in the claim that the Norsemen 
discovered America. Tuey were a bold, adventurous and sea faring 
people, and early colonized Greenland and Iceland. They kept 
alive their traditions and carefully preserved the first specimens of 
their literature, which have come down through the centuries almost 
iatact. These epic poems, or Sagas, may now be accepted as 
authentic historical records, and an examioation of them results not 
only in a deeper interest in the question, bat in almost complete 
proof of their truth. No one should imagine that the claims of the 
Norsemen detract in any way from the fame of Columbus. The 
Vikwwgs may have visited America before either Columbas or the 
— bat Culumbas’ discovery made the New World of use to 
the Oid. 

The chief aim of Mr. De Costa’s present book, which is a re-issue 





of that printed twenty years ago, and which, by the way, is worth 
4 better binding, is to present to ite readers in Saunt tiem ‘coum 
portion of the Icelandic Sagas relating to the discovery of America 
by the Norsemen. The maouscripts in which we have versions of 
all the Sagas bearing on America. are found in the ‘‘ Codex Flat- 
ee f ey oy Book, and these have been trans- 
ated and arrap in i 
rents eae: ge Aa e@ order of the voyages, with explanatory 
Professor Rafo and his exhaustive work of 1837 still remain the 
author 8 chief authority and reference, though he does not always 
agree with him, nor with Professor Vigtussen, late Icelandic pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Of Professor Horsford’s ingenious theories and 
discoveries of Norse remains in Cambridge, Mas*., no mention is 
made, nor is any new light thrown on the Newport Mill, the Dighton 
Rock, the Skeleton in Armor, or the buried city of Maine. 
Whether myth or fact, the story of Lief Ericsson’s wanderings on 
our eastern coast will alwave be interesting, though the Vikingw’ 
visit forever remains one of the unsolved problems. 





Crvit GOVERNMENT IN THE Unirep Srares Constp- 
MRED WITH SOME REFERENCE TO ITS ORIGINS. By John 
Fieke. Bostoo: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.; pp 360. Price, $1. 

_ The schools have rarely welcomed any book as they will this fas- 
civating, philosophical, ingenious presentation of ali that is desir- 
able in a school book on ‘‘Civies.’’ No other American name 
could mean so much on such a textbook. Mr. Fiske has mad» his 
place among our historians, literati, teachers, and school children 
as the expert preéminent along these lines. No other man has ever 
so thoroughly charmed the school children in the Old South lecturs 
courses; no other has proved such a tonic to the non-scholarly 
reader of American history ;‘no other has struck out so many flashes 
of individual conceptions of hitherto unappreciated relations in the 


life and activities of our fathers; no other has taken higher rank as}, 


ao historical authority io his specialty. 

It is no ordinary event, therefore, for such a man to prodace a 
textbook, and we opened it, as others must, with thoughts quite 
different from those with which we greet the ordinary textbook. 
It comes to us as a new view of American history, with the modes 
and processes of governvent ‘‘ kodaked”’ by a brilliant method, 
and we view it as we do a sudden revelation of picturesque land- 
scape in a Claude Lorraine mirror. 

The historical method has dictated every page, so that we see 

whatever is io its relation to the causes of its being, impressing the 
fact that every American institution is the outgrowth of experiences. 
In place of abstract definitions we find a living picture of the thing 
defined. One is constantly reminded of the difference between de- 
fining a peach to a boy and placing the ripe, jaicy fruit before him 
with the privilege of trying it. 
’ Those who prefer the story in its simplicity and fervency have it 
ia the plain, uofettered, beautifully printed text, with suggestive 
marginal inset notes; those who demand the topical method can 
find it in the ‘* Qaestions on the Text,’’ which are less questions 
than topics; those who require the old-time method can easily 
make these thousand questions answer their purpose; those who do 
not know how to teach ‘‘ civics ’’ can find hundreds of ‘* Suggestive 
Directions’’ grouped about the various chapters; while those who 
wish to read more widely can find a full bibliography following 
each chapter. 


Reasons, Way anp WHat TO Say IN ExXpLatiNinG 
Arithmetic. By L.S. Rowell. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 210 pp., 
8x5. Price, 75 cents. 

The child who is compelled to do anything without knowing why, 
is never satisfied, but the author of this book removes all cause for 
dissatisfaction by completely ignoring the theory that students 
should search out for themselves the reasons why the different steps 
are taken. As a textbook, we doubt its efficacy, as the study of 
arithmetic, while primarily intended to give the pupil ability to per- 
form certain problems in multiplication, addition, ete , has a more 
important bearing in bringing the mind of the student to that condi- 
tion which enables it to grasp with more important matters. The 
inductive method should not be overdone. 

As supplementary reading, however, or to assist the teacher in 
giving a lucid explanation of the more difficult portions of the sub- 
ject, the book will be of great value and interest. Each step in the 
various processes is carefully and explicitly expounded, and the 
work will meet the needs, not only of normal students and teachers, 
but of all business persons having arithmetical calculations to make. 


AMONG THE Moras AND Butterr.iiks. By Julia P. Bal 
lard. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 237 pp., 8}x5. $1.50. 
Mrs. Ballard has issued a revised and enlarged edition of her 

former work on insect lives, called Moths and Butterfiies. This is 
an admirable book for young naturalists, and will interest many 
children, as well as their elders, in the lives and habits of the creep- 
ing and winged creatures which are so familiar. The delicate vein- 
ing of the fly’s shining wing, the golden fuzz of the caterpillar, the 
moth’s silken cocoon, and the butterfly's dainty painting are points 
by which the child’s attention and interest may be aroused for 
deeper and more scientific research, till he is able to say to the 
insect on leaf and mould, ‘‘I know you. I know what you have 
been; I know what you will be.’’ Step by step Mrs. Ballard leads 
her little followers to notice and study the various forms and 
changes of these fragile members of the insect world, and while 
teaching science, shows the beauty hidden in the meanest things. 





Nature, LecTuREs, AND AppreEssxs ; together with Rep- 
resentative Men. (Popular Edition.) By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 372 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.00. 
This collection of, perhaps, the best known writings of Emerson, 

has been issued in an attractive popular edition by Houghton, Mif- 

flin, & Co. The volame is printed on fine paper, in clear type, and 
contaios the lectures of 1840-41, the nine orations, the celebrated 

Divinity School Address, and the great series on Representative 

Men, written daring his fullest intellectual vigor. Those of the 

older generation who listened to these addresses from the livs of 

the great thinker, and those who wish to learn something of Emer- 
son’s classics, will welcome this group of his simpler and lees 
obscure writings. 

Houuanp AND Its Prorte. By Edmondo De Amicis. 
Translated by Caroline Tilton. Van Dyke Edition. New 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 484 pp., 8} x5}. Price, $2.20 
De Amicis is al ways delightfal. Whatever country he visits, be it 

Morocco, Turkey, France, or Holland, he depicts the life and 

scenery with unvarying taste and skill. His happy faculty for dis- 

covering the curious and interesting points in people and places, his 
close observation of details and his charming style of narrative, 
make him one of the most entertaining of travellers. 

This is not the Holland of Motley’s stately history, nor the land 
of William the Silent, but the quaint country of windmills, canals, 
dykes, ditches, Mynbeers and Mevrows; of curious Old World cus 
toms and of overwhelming cleanliness. Tae new Van Dyke edition 
is a veritable Edition de Luxe aa far as handsome bindiag, paper, 





and type are concerned, but the illustrations are inferior and dis- 
appointing both in subject and qaality. 


ILLUsTRATED RamBLes IN Biste Lanps. By Rev. 
Richard Newton, D.D. Philadelphia: Sanday School Union. 
250 pp., 84. x6. 

Dr. Newton's new book is the latest addition to the records of 
travel in this much-visited region, whose sights and people have 
now become so familiar. His journey is along the usual roate of 
tourist travel trom Cairo to Damascus, returning in the footsteps 
of St. Paul. 

_ The book is written in the spirit of the deepest reverence for the 

Seriptures, which pervades every chapter and causes the descrip- 

tions of even the most desolate regions to glow with the holy light 

of sacred memories and associations. 
Tt is a handsome volume with many pleasing illustrations, and 
will be found an interesting companion for a Sunday afternoon. 





Ancient Rome From the Earliest Times down to 
476 A.D. By Robt. F. Pennell. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
284 pp. 7x5. Price, 60 cents. 

This is designed by the author as a companion to his “ History of 
Greece,’’ and will undoubtedly fill a want in many schools for a 
short, crisp, and clear presentation of the facts, figares, manners 
aod cust of A t Rome. 

The story is told in a well connected style; the maps are good, 

and the addition of late examination questions for entrance at 

Harvard and Yale, is sure to be helpfal to the student. 

ee 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





A Compendious Freneh Grammar; by H, Hjalmar Edgren, Ph.D ; 
price. $1 20. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

The Robber Couat; by Julius Woitf; price, $1.50. —— Family Man- 
ners; by El zabetn Glover; price, 30 cents —— Famous European Ar- 
tists; by Sarah K. Bolton; price. $1 50 — Real Happenings: by Mary 


Claflin: price. 30 cents. New York: T Y. Crowell & Co 
Dear Daughter Dorothy; by A. G. Plympton; price, $1.00 ——S’ories 
Told at Twilight; by Louise Chandler Moulton; price, $1.25. —— Zoe; 


pee 60 cents, ——-Tne Wilds, Tne Woods, and the Waaderer; by Lily 
+ Wesselhoeft; price, $1.25. Boston: Roberts Bros 
Hand Me the Golden Crown (Song); by Emile Pickhardt; price, 40 
os. Chicago: S Brainard’s Sons Co 

scutney Street; by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; price, $1.50. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. veh sad - 

The Household of MceNetl; by Amelia E. Barr: price, $1 25.——Our 
Mother Tongue; by T. H. Mead; price, $1.50, New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Wreath of Gems (music); by J. H. Kenzenknabe. 
J H. Kenzenknabe & Sons, 
a og from shakespeare; by Mara L Pratt. 

u Xo 

A Synopsis of English and American Literature; by G. J. Smith; 
price, $1 20. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

German Classics: Schiller’s Jungfran von Orleans; edited by C. A. 
Buchheim; price, $110 Oxford: Clarendon Press 

Asaph’s Ten Thousand; by Mary E. Bennett; price, $1 50 ——Knives 
and Forks; by Mrs Frank Lee; price, $150, Boston: Congregational 
8.8. and Pub Soe. 


Harrisburg, Pa. : 


Boston: Educational 


GOTTLIEB HENESS. 


Mr. Editor: May I claim epace for a tribute to the memory of 
a noble man, who died some weeks since at New Haven, Conn, ? 

Gottlieb Heness was born in a small village in Wiirtemberg, 
Germany, Dec. 3, 1813. At the age of five years he was sent to 
his mother’s brother, who kept a school. From him he received 
instruction until he went to the Latin school, where Latin, Greek, 
and French were taught. He entered the ‘' teachers’ seminary ’”’ 
in 1828, where he distinguished himself in the study of methods. 
Speaking about this seminary, he said, but a short time before his 
death, ‘‘ I remember very well a few of the principles the profes- 
sors endeavored to impress on th? minds of the students of the sem- 


inary; for instance : 

‘* Teach exactly whatever you wish your students to know.”’ 

“ Never proceed in teaching a science, if the first element of it 
are not perfectly familiar to your student.” 

‘* Never teach anything before you are perfectly convinced of 
its truth and correctness.’’ 

** Do not tell your students anything that they can find for them- 
selves, and ask them not about things of which they can have no 
knowledge.”’ 

In 1831, he received from the goverment an appointment as 
teacher in one of its schools, which position he filled for the next 
ten years. During this period he became dissatisfied with the cast- 
iron methods prescribed, and finally resigned his position to leave 
his native country. He arrived in the United States in the year 
1841, and soon found a position as teacher. In these first years of 
his activity in this country he was asked to teach various branches, 
—music, drawing, French, and Latin. At last he found the posi- 
tion he longed for as a teacher of German. He says himself, 
** Then I was free, like the bird in the air, and no one was there 
to force upon me an uncongenial method, and I began to make full 
use of this liberty.”’ 

It was as late as 1863, when instructor of German in the military 
school in Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, that his ideas about teaching 
languages began to take a definite shape; and this is the way it 
came about: Walking through the fields one day, he saw, a short 
distance before him ia the road two men who appeared to him to be 
German emigrants, newly landed in this country. ‘They approached 
another man coming from the oppusite direction, who apparently 
was an American from one of the neighboring villages. One of the 
two Germans addressed the American, apparently in German, 
pointing in a certain direction, upon which the American nodded 
his head. Meetiag Mr. Heness, the American said, ‘‘ They want 
to go to , and asked me if this was the was the right way.’’ 
Walking a little faster, Mr. Heness came so near the two emigrants 
that he overheard the one say to the other in their native tongue, 
‘*This certainly must be the right way, because the gentleman 
nodded his head.’’ This incident, insignificant and every-day like 
as it may appear, set Mr. Heness thinking. The fact that the 
Gsrman and the American could make themselves understood to 
each other, merely by signs, each using no other language than 
bis own, caused Mr, Heness to ask himself if he could not begin his 
teaching in a similar way, using German only, thinking that it 
would be a great gain if he could thus dispense with the Koglish. 
And here he remembered the children he taught when in his 
school in Germany, the majority of whom came to him speaking 
only a dialect at first, without being able even to understand high 
Garman. And what was the result of bat one year’s instruction ? 
They not only were able to understand high German, but could 
speak it, and were able to read it and write it to a certain degree. 
Now from this point, Mr Heness began to develop his method, 
and he was so confident of success that he presented his ideas to 
Professor Whitney of Yale College, who, after hearing him, prom- 
ised to send his son to Mc. Heness in case he should open a schocl 
in New Haven. Professor Thacher, too, promised to sead his two 
sons. A few weeks later Professor Hadley and Professor Hoppin 
promised to send their sons, and September, 1866, Mr. Heness 


began his instruction in German according to the new “ye 
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SUPERINTENDENT HOWLAND’S ANNUAL 
PURPOSE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Oa the morning of September 20, an enthusiastic audience assem- 
bled in Masic Hall to listen to Superintendent Howland’s annual 
address before the Chicago Institute of Education. In his introduc- 
tion, Mr. Howland said: Motion is a law of the mental as of the 
material world. The enthusiast’s dream of last year ceases to be a 
novelty. Even failure in our attempts is but the falling off of old 
shackles. 
Pablic School,’’ is by no means settled. 
claims upon which the existence of the public school is based, it 
being supported as a means of self-preservation, he stated, as his 
own view, that che school rests upon a broader, deeper foundation ; 
namely, the rights of childhood. The subject has a claim upon the 
The state has a claim upon the child, and the child 

The just demand of the child is not the same to- 


In presenting some of the 


government. 

upon the state. 
day. We have advanced. 
ficient. 


country; therefore, more is needed than the three R's of a bygon 


age. 
daily life is what will tell. The work of the public school should 


cultivate the character by promoting the taste for what is refined 
and elevating. 

Mr. Howland laid much stress upon the character of the teacher. 
No teacher is fitted for his work whose spirit does not pervade the 
playground, the home, and the school. He has little sympathy 
with the current cant of trying to cultivate the who/e man or woman. 
Natures differ. All do not like poetry, all do not like mathematic, 
Trying to make something of the child other than that for which 
heaven designed him is worse than useless. He ridiculed some of 
the ‘‘broad and unfounded generalizations’? ; for example: 
‘* Never tell a child what he can find out for himself’’; ‘' Never 


do in the house what can be done out of doors.’’ ‘‘ Take the library 
out on the sidewalk!’’ He would not have teachers dogmatic. 

In speaking of the science craz3, whose advocates claim a place 
for it in the lowest primary grades, he said: ‘‘ Ob, could the spirit 
of Agassiz return and see how many blunders are committed in his 
name!’’ He thinks children are degraded by such a lesson as one 
to which he listened on the “Squirrel, @ Ja Agassiz,’’ where the 
poor squirrel went through a class of twenty, from which no new 
fact was elicited. The lesson ran after this fashion: ‘‘ A squirrel 
has four feet ’’; ‘‘a eqairrel has two ears, and so on ad nauseum.”’ 
‘* What was there to awaken thought but the scientific method ?’’ 

Mr. Howland has little regard for the ‘‘ thoroughly trained, 
methodical dunc>.’’ The fault of the normal, he claims, is in 
putting undue stress upon method. The normal graduate needs a 
Turkish bath to rid her of the fetish of methods. No teacher can 
do her best till ehe has become unconscious of method. The mar- 
tinet is ont of place in theschoolroom. No pupil should be marked 
zaro because he gives only a fairly good account. We do not make 
scholars in that way, but sullen boys and girls. 

He evidently regards involution as more than evolution. Chil- 
dren are observant, have been observant for six or seven years 
before they come to school. The teacher's work is to help them to 
see resemblances and differences, and to draw logical conclusions 
therefrom. In referring to the dogma that we should not learn 
from books what may be learned from observation, he said: “ There 
must be material, and that must come from books. Teach the 
pupils to read by any method. Many of us learned by the a, b, 
method,—we read all the same. Without the printed page we 
would be savages dependent upon tradition and unreliable myths.’’ 
Pupils in the third and fourth grades should read something of real 
valoe, and read it intelligently. Under a wise teacher a desire for 
the best may be awakened. Literature does not figure in history, 
yet without the knowledge of Milton’s times we cannot jadge of his 
work. Simple scientific facts should be taught; but in counting 
grasshoppers’ legs, boys do not learn the danger in stepping off the 
cars backwards. 

During the first and second years in the high school, arouse the 
enthusiasm of the pupils to such a pitch that they shall be thor- 
oughly in love with their studies. Instill into their minds the fact 
that education does not end with the high school; that it is but the 
beginning; that they should pursue their studies through life. 

Mr. Howland urged upon teachers the necessity of some pursuit 


other than the daily routine of teaching ; in short, have some hobby. | 


He would urge teachers to fix right habits by daily examples. 
Keep an upright character ever in view. This should not be done 
by any dogma that belongs to the house, the church, and the Sun- 
day-school. Make them truthfal for the love of truth. Impress 
the rights of others upon them; subdue the spirit that takes pleas- 
ure in tormenting the less fortunate; not by sly espionage, for that 
only makes them more unreliable, but by turning the restless ener- 
gies into a legitimate channel. 

In referring to manual training, Mr. Howland expressed little re- 
gard for the much-vaunted assertion that its aim is not to teach any 
one trade, but the rndiments of all trades. To do anything for no 
purpose is a waste of time and energy. He does not see what con- 
veniences the public schools can furnish for sewing, or more espec- 
ially for cooking ; and thinks that the smell of fried onions and 
stewed meat would not be enjoyable, as perhaps some who have 
had a janitor’s family in the basement can testify. 
would decry no movement without a hearing. People of two cent- 
uries ago were satisfied with the schools; now there is a call for 
something better. Whatever the change may be, the teachers 
should have a hand in controlling and directing it. ie 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD, 


for lecturers, teachers, students, 
workers generally. 


ADDRESS.—THE 


The old and well-worn theme, ‘‘ The Purpose of the} Oct 


To read, write, and cipher are not suf- 


He should know the history of his country, the character | 


of its founders. His life, his character, make up his worth to the the state is coming to the front io the present campaign, one party 
@| having incorporated a resolation to that effect in its platform. 


There are wider outlooks and wider achievements. Po of an epidemic of diphtheria. 


However, he| 


= 
clergymen, lawyers, and brain- 
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MEETINGS TO BE BE HELD. 


Oct. 13: Lebigh County (Penn.) Institute; Allentown. 
Oct. 16-19: Connectient State Association; New Haven. 
Oct. 17-18: Northern I'lincis Association ; Freeport 
Oct. 17-18: N. E. Assoc. of Colleges and Prepar. Schools; Boston. 
Oct. 17-18: East Somerset (Maine), Association, St. Albans. 

Oot. 20; Backs County (Penn.) Institute; Doylestown. 

Oct. 20: McKean County (Penn.) Institate ; Smethport. 

Oc: 20: Susquehanna County (Penn.) Institate; Montrose. 

Oct. 20: Warren County (Penn.) Institute; Warren. 

21-22: Camberland County (Me.) Association; Saccarappa. 
Oet. 23-25: Vermont State Association, Bellows Falls. 

Oct. 24: Plymouth County (Mass.) Convention ; Brockton. 

Vet. 31: Middlesex Co. (Mass.) Association ; Boston. 

Nov. 1: Bristol County (Mass ) Convention; Taunton. 

| Nov. 6-8: Keox County (Me.) Association ; Thomaston. 

| Dac. 29-31: New Jersey Association, Trenton. 

| Dec. 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 

| Dee. 30-31: Lowa Teachers’ Association. 





INDIANA. 
The question of free textbooks for use in the public schools of 


| The public schools of Shoals have been closed temporarily on 
Professor Allen, principal of the colored school at Crawfordsville, 
has resigned to accept the position of literary editor of the Free- 
| man at Indianapolis. 
| McClelland Jacobs, a prominent teacher of Tipton County, was 
| accidentally killed recently. 
| Prof. H. T. Eddy of the University of Cincinnati, has been elected 
to the presidency of the Rose Polytechnic Institate. It is not likely 
that President Eddy will be able to begin his new labors before the 
holidays. 
| Parents of colored children in Colambuas are objecting to the school 
| accommodations furnished by the trustees. These children have 
| been taught for a number of years past in one of the rooms of the 
| building used for the whites, and by a white teacher. The colored 
| people demand a building of their own and teachers belonging to 
their own race. Ino the meantime the colored children are remain- 
ing out of school. 
| Miss Sarah E. Tarney of the Eleventh District of the Terre 
| Haute schools has been elected to the position of assistant professor 
of methods in the State Normal School. 


} 





KANSAS. 
| State Editor. R. @. YOUNG, Helena. 

The program for the State Teachers’ Association, which will 
meat at Topeka, Dec. 29-31, has jast been issued. 

Lawrence has nearly completed a $38,000 building for the high 
achool. 

The Topeka schools opened Sept. 22, with a corps of 112 teach- 
ers and 4,811 pupils. 

Ottawa University opened Sept. 3, with the inauguration of Rev. 
Franklin Johnson, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., as president. 
Work is being pushed on the new college building, and a womens’ 

| cottage is soon to be erected. 

| Sept. 10, Rev. W. A. Qaayle took up the work as president of 
Baker University. Ex-Cnancellor Marvin of Lawrence and Bishop 
Ninde of Topeka were present, and delivered addresses. Mr. 
| Qaayle is the youngest college president in the United States, being 
| now in his thirtieth year. He graduated at Baker io 1885, 

| Hon. D W. Wilder of Topeka delivered the opening address at 
|the State University, F. H. Snow, Pb.D., the new chancellor, 
| takes hold of the work with enthusiasm. The old university build- 
|ing has been remodeled for the law and musical departments. The 
|last year in the preparatory work was dropped. This makes the 
| standard for entrance the same as any college or university in the 
jland. The enrollment has reached 425, and judging from records 
i previous years fully 100 more will enter before the present term 
| closes. 





MONTANA, 
| According to the laws of the state of Montana, each county su- 
perintendent is required, each year, to hold a three days’ institute. 
In case the institutes convene during the time schools are in ses- 
sion, teachers are required to close their schools and attend during 
the fall session. Teachers, however, receive full pay for the time 
soemployed. The county institute is conducted on the “ association 
plan,’’ subjects of interest being presented in special papers or 
orally, and then placed before the association for general discussion. 
| The Park County Institute will be held at Livingston, Oct. 8, 
9, and 10, under the management of Supt. Eva M. Hanter. Among 
ithe topics to be discussed are the following: “‘ History,” Emma 
| Yakeley; ‘‘ Kindergarten Work,’’ Mrs. H. L. Glenn; ‘* Morals 
,and Manners,’ Cora Marshal; *‘ Exercise on Globe,’’ Prof. M. R. 
Wilson; ‘* Drawing,’’ Lillian Miller; ‘* Civies,’’ John Rees; ‘* Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic,’’ W. E. Thompson; ‘* Advanced Grammar,”’ 
| Professor Wilson ; ‘‘ Arbor and Author Days,’? Nina Frazer. On 
Friday evening, state superintendent Gannon will deliver a lecture. 
| The Choteau County Institute met at Fort Benton, Oct. ,3 
8, and %, at which time the following subjects reeeived the atten- 
|tion of the assembled teachers. Address, County Supt. Mary E. 
Finnegan; ‘‘ Language and Grammar,’’ Messrs. Logan and Blair; 
|** Arithmetic,’’ Miss Gaion and Mr. Davis; ‘* Primary Reading,”’ 
| Miss Priestly and Mrs. Ledley; ‘‘ Advanced Arithmetic,’’ Miss 
Jacoby; “United States History,” Mrs. King. There was a 
general discussion of the “ Textbook in the Classroom,’’ ‘* Advant- 
ages of Written Examinations,’’ ete. 
The programes of the other counties have not reached us; the 
| appointments, however, are as follows : — 

| Silver Bow County, Batte, Feb. 25, 26, 27, 1891. 

| Beaverhead County, Dillon, Nov. 26, 27, 28. 

| Cascade County, Great Falls, Nov. 12, 13, 14 

Deer Lodge County, Deer Lodge, Oct. 29, 30, 31. 
Fergus County, Lewiston, Oct 15, 16, 17. 

| Gallatin County, Boseman, Oct. 13, 14, 15. 
| Jefferson County, Boulder, Oct. 22, 23, 24. 
| Lewis and Clarke County, Helena, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 1891, 
Missoula County, Missoula, Oct. 22, 23, 24. 





MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, EGBERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven, 


Mr. Frank Baldwin, class of ’89 Olivet, has charge of the Spring 
| Lake schools, and Miss Charlotte Vander Vern of the same class 
is assistant in the high school. . ; 

Akeley Institute, at Grand Haven, opens for its third year with 
alarge increase in attendance. An additional building has been 
rented and fitted up to afford a home to teachers and a portion of 
the girls attending the schools. 

Supt. F. M. Kendall, who resigned his position in charge of the 
Grand Rapids schools, last spring, to accept a place with Ginn & 
Co., in the West, has decided to return to school work, and hag 
been elected to supervise the schools of Leavenworth, Kas 

D. A. Hammond has been reélected superintendent of the Char. 
lotte schools for the ensuing two years at an advance of salary. 

Detroit finds the night schools of such value as to feel justified in 
adding four schools to their night school system this winter. 

Prof. Henry Wade Rogers, for the past two years dean of the 
law department of the State University, has been elected president 
of the Northwestern Unsiversity, of Evanston, III. 

Under the provisions of the Morrill bill the Agricultural College 
will receive $31,000 this year and $17,000 next, from the national 
government. 

A catalogue of the public school library of Grand Haven has re- 
cently been published. It is a pamphlet of 104 pages, containing 
titles of 2,100 volumes, and has distinct lists of books adapted to 
the young, and books of especial value in the study and teaching of 
geography. , 

‘* A large mural tablet, commemorative of the normal students 
who perished in the War of the Rebellion, was dedicated on the 
17th of Sept., at the State Normal Scheol. The names of these 
students are now wanted to be engraved upon the tablet. Any 
one knowing of such is requested to send a line at once to Prof. 
Austin George, Ypsilanti, giving the soldier’s name in full, and 
such other particulars as can be furnished.’’— Moderator. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. —The local association, ‘‘ The Pittsburgh Academy of 
Teachers,’’ has organized for another year. The academy is eight- 
een years of age and is organized for the mutual improvement of 
teachers and scholars. Superintendent Luckey is president, and 
Mr. Logan and W. A. Prondfit, vice-presidents; Mary T. Polley. 
secretary, and Bella Handlon, corresponding secretary. Prins. J, 
M. Logan and H. W. Fisher discussed the subject of ‘* Technical 
Grammar.’’ Mr. Fisher took the ground that grammar was taught 
as a means of culture as well as for practical purposes. He thought 
that orthography, etymology, syntax, and other branches, should 
be thoroughly taught and receive equal attention. Mr. Logan con- 
tended that the study of grammar in the public schools was for 
practical purposes only, and for that reason the greatest efforts 
should be put forth to inculcate syntax. The academy propounded 
a number of questions to Mr. Logan a3 to what extent he would 
teach syntax in the schools, which he parried in his usual happy 
manner. 

The Teachers’ Institute held its first meeting for the year on the 
20th ult., with Superintendent Luckey presiding. 

The principals have held their first meeting for the season, dis- 
cussing grade drawing. It was decided that perspective drawing 
should be excluded from the preliminary high school examination. 
MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, Go. E. KNEPPER, Winona. 

Superintendent Denfield of Daluth ought to be a happy man. 
The foundation of the new high school building shows conclusively 
that when finished it will surpass anything of its kind in the North- 
west. The schools of Duluth are in excellent condition; progress 
is stamped on everything. 

Brainerd has a new superintendent of schools in the person of 
Professor Cheadle, formerly of Cannon Falls. He starts well in 
the work of the year, and will doubtless give this city what it has 
for some time needed,—a system of efficient school work. There 
are twenty-one teachers employed. 

The institute season in this state is well under way, and is of 
more than usual interest. Some of the special features are: Music, 
the study of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,’ and Page’s Theory and 
Art of Teaching. 

The high school at Pipestone has been placed on the state list. 
With the usual state assistance and Principal French at the head, 
the school cannot help but succeed. Mr. French has been at the 
head of the Pipestone schools for ten years, and has great credit for 
bringing them to the front. His schools supply most of the county 
teachers for Pipestone County. 

A. M. Stone was superintendent of the Anoka schools daring the 
past year. Hehas begun his second year’s work, and if the good 
people of Anoka have their way, he will serve them many years. 
It is seldom we see so many marked and substantial improvements 
in one short year’s work a3 are found here. The high school build- 
ing,—not a new building by any means,—has been thoroughly re- 
modeled and made convenient ia every way. The science depart- 
ment has received marked additions, and the course of study is care- 
fully remodeled. All this, too, with a ‘‘ conservative’’ board. 
Mr. Stone knows the secret of handling his board, and uses it. 
The ‘* Winona situation ’’ is by no means clear yet. Mr. Giles 
has been elected principal of the high school, and seems to be mak- 
ing that part of the work a success. But the board have at this 
writing been unable to agree on a superintendent to take the place 
of Sapt. V. G. Curtis, who was called to the New Haven (Conn.) 
schools. In the resignation of Superintendent Curtis the schools of 
Winona lost a valuable man. It is to the credit of the board that 
in filling his place no haste is manifest. In this way it is hoped to 
find some one worthy to fill the place so well filled by Suaperintend- 
ent Curtis. 

Prof. John Holzinger, who so long and ably filled the chair of 
natural science in the State Normal School at Winona, recently 
tendered his resignation to accept a situation as assistant botanist in 
the agricultural department in Washington City. Professor Hol- 
zinger has earned this promotion by hard work. He left Winona 
on Satarday, Sept. 27. Ata reception given by the normal school 
on the evening preceding his departure, many regrets were publicly 
expressed by citizins of Winona and members of the faculty. 
Though he has left us, his good work in Minnesota will live many 
years. — 
; OHIO. 

Cincinnati. —Prin. C. C. Long's new book on grammar will s000 





Meagher County, White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 29, 30, 31. 


be issued by the American Book Company. I: is intended to fol- 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE. 


This ts a sertes of six Readers. adapted to all the Primary and Grammar School Grades, and intended 


to lead up to the author’s High School Music Reader which has already become a standard work. These is the best in existence, or that will be 


books include: Time-names, breathing-marks, avd in fact everything p 
music course. They contain a large number of one, two, three, and fou 
German, English, French, and American composers 
songs, over three hundred exercises. 


uumber of strong commendations of the work, we select the following: 


Each of the first three numbers has, besides the 
The first two books are appropriately illustrated 
ability as a teacher, and his ability as a bookmaker, is known wherever his valuable High School Keader 
has been used or examined. The circular on this book will be sent free on application. 


ecessary to a complete and modern 
r-part songs, selected from the best 


Mr. Whiting’s 


From the large 


ter book can be produced.” — “It containg v 
ne ell pen yal ~G. F. NKERMANN, Supt. of Music in Public Sch 
put d of an interesting aod educating character.””— HENRY IPTON, Suvervi 
Salem, Muss ——*" The exercises and coune are inviting yi KR Ra 
E. TL LEY, Teacher of <p Music, Univ. of Nashrille, Tenn 
ese are typical of many vthers equally euthusiastic 
NOT FAIL To EXAMINE TIS BXOEPTIC : sn 





By CHARLES E. WHITING, 
Formerly Teacher of Music in the Boston Public School 


A LEADING TEACHER OF MUSIC ina New England City says: “‘ Your Whiting’s High school Music Reader 


made ia the next ten years. You willsell half a miilion copies before a bet 
ery excellent selections, and its definitions are concise and in we! 
ools, Cincinnati, 0.—*The solfeggios are exce! 
f Music, Public Schoo’: 
and calculate to incite a love for the scudy uf music,”—! 


1 TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS SHOULD 
ONALLY INTERESTING AND USEFUL MUSIC CoURS& BEFORE DECI? 


ING ON BOOKS FUR THE COMING YEAR. 


D. C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers, 5 Somerset St., BOSTON; 18 Astor Place, NEW YORK; 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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low the author’s language books. —— The school 
board voted at the August meeting to discharge 
married teachers. As the action was taken just 
before the opening of the schools, and as no teach- 
ers were elected to fill their places, Saperintend- 
ent Morgan appointed the discharged as substi- 
tutes, in which capacity they now serve. —— At the 
recent city institute, Professor Warman, Superin- 
tendent Hailman, and Ex-Superintendent Apgar 
of New Jersey were the principal lecturers. 

The University of Cincinnati has begun the 
present year with an enrollment of seventy-two 
students in the freshman class. This is an increase 
of 50 per cent. over last year. The outlook is most 
encouraging. The greatest obstacle to the univer- 
sity’s growth will be, without doubt, soon removed. 
This obstacle has been the location of the build- 
ings. As soon as the court grants permission, 
magnificent and suitable buildings will be erected 
in Burnet Woods. The requirements for admis- 
sion to the university and the courses of study have 
always been of the highest order. The faculty 
has oftentimes been urged to change these, so as 
to conform to other Western institutions, but it 
has never yie’'ded. The wisdom of this course is 
now admitted ; for an under graduate department 
has been Jaid deep and solid, upon which there will 
be built a university department proper. For vears 
Hebrew and Arabic have been taught in the uni- 
versity. In the Arabic class there have been as 
many as eleven students at a time.—— There have 
been some changes in the faculty. Professor 
Myers has the chair of history and political econ- 
omy; Professor Waters, of Greek; and Professor 
Brown, of modern language and literature. Pro- 
fessor Eddy has been offered the presidency of 
Rose Polytechnic School. Professor Hyde’s 
book on Directional Calculus has been highly com- 
mended by Professor Melimke of the Darmstadt 
Technical School. Professor Benedict contributed 
the leading article in the September number of the 
Andover Review, on ‘‘ Modern Reconstruction of 
Ethice.’’ Professor Herrick’s first article on the 
** Central Nervous System of Rodente,’’ with nine- 
teen plates, has appeared. Professor Sproull con- 
tributes to the October Hebraica, “* Hebrew and 
Rabbinical Words in Present Colloquial Use.”’ 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peorta. 

The next meeting of the Northern Lllinois Teach- 
era’ Association will be held at Freeport. We 
understand the date to be October 17 and 18. Prin- 
cipal O. T. Bright of the Englewood High School 
is president. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association holds 
its annual meeting at Springfield. December 20 to 
31. Bishop Spalding of Peoria will present the 
subject, ** Religious Instruction in State Schoole.’’ 
Other subjects are ‘‘A Course in Science Study for 
the First Four Yeare,’’ and ‘* The Place and Par- 
pose of Literature in Education.’’ 

The schools of Bureau County some years since 
built and paid fora special hall for their work on the 
county fair grounds. The exhibit in September 
was very good. The maps drawn by the pupils of 
the country schools were especially notable. 

The city superintendents of the state had an im- 
portant meeting at Galesburg, September 18 and 
19. Among those present were Supts. N. C. 
Dougherty, of Peoria; W. L. Steel. of Galesburg ; 
E. A. Gastman, of Decatur; P. R. Walker, of 
Rockford; J. H. Collins, of Springfield: T. W. 
McFall, of Quincy ; W. H. Hatch, of Moline ; 
S.S. Kemble. of Rock Island; J. C. Burns, of 
Monmouth; E, C. Rosseter, of Kewanee, and J. 
H. Freeman, of Aurora. They discussed city tax- 
ation for schools, the length of the noon hour for 
high schools, and heating and ventilation of school 
buildings. 

Dr. Peabody has returned to his post at the 
University of Illinois, after a European tour. 

Deputy State Supt. J. D. Benedict visited Peo- 
ria, Sept. 26, to superintend the arrangement of 
the state educational exhibit at the state fair. 

Hon. Richard Edwards, state superintendent of 
public instruction, and Hon. Henry Raab, ex- 
state superintendent, are the candidates of the 
Republican and Democratic parties respectively, 
for that office this fall. 

The new Garfield School building at Peoria is 


FOR THE SCHOOL. 


One Summer’s Lessons in Practical 
Perspective. Told in the Form of a Story 
for Young People. By CHRISTINE CHAPLIN 
Brusu, Author of ‘‘ The Colonel’s Opera 
Cleak,’’ and ‘‘ Inside Our Gate.’? With many 
illustrations. One volume, 16mo. cloth, 75 etc. 


A happy thought. . .. We have examined the 
book, and we find that the principles and laws are 
clearly explained.—Christian Union. 

















NEW EDITION. 


Sanskrit and Its Kindred Litera- 
tures. Studies in Comparative Mythology. 
By Laura E. Poor. Third Edition, with 
entirely new Preface. 10mo, $2.00. 


One of the chief merits of the volume is the clear- 
ness with which the author expresses her thoughts, 
and the skill with which she disentangles the subtle- 
ties of metaphysical and religious doctrines, making 
them plain to the most casual reader.—Zoston Cour. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


j r 
ready for occupancy. It is a model school build-! given a site for the public school building to be 


ing. The school bas been using such rooms as | 
could be secured since the destruction of its build- 
ing. last spring, by fire. 

_ The school board of Peoria, instead of graft-| 
ing the shop upon the public school curricalum, 
followed the policy of sustaining shop and kitchen 
schools during the long summer vacation. The 
experiment has been in operation for two summere, 
and is pronounced highly successful. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The next session of the Cumberland County 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Saccarappa, 
Oct. 21 and 22. Tuesday evening, Prof. John 
Sewall of Bangor, one of the finest literary lect- 
urers in New England, will lecture on the subject, 
“The Origin and Office of Poetry.”’ 

The Knox County Teachers’ Association will 
meet Nov. 6-8, at Thomaston, probably. 

Gorham Normal School has an attendance of 
“son one hundred, with an entering class of forty- 

ve. 

A. W. Longley is master of the high school at 
Ogunquit. 

Miss Bertie Smith of Kennebunk, Mt. Holvoke, 

*89, becomes assistant in the high school at Ken- 
nebunk, 
Miss E. L. Harris has taken the principalship 
of the ladies’ department of Coburn Classical In- 
stitute. Miss Alice Sawtelle, Colby, ’89, becomes 
a teacher in the same school. 

F. P. Knights, Bowdoin, ’84, will teach in the 
high school at Mechanic Falle. 

W. L. Smith, Bowdoin’ ’90, is now principal of 
the high school at Leicester, Mase. 

Geo. 8. Chandler becomes principal of the high 
school at Franklin, Mass. 

Victor V. Trompson, Bowdoin, ’90, enters upon 
his duties as principal of the high school at Hard- 
wick, Mass. 

Charles R. Cook, Colby, ’87, becomes principal 
of the high school at Wiscasset. 

Fred Swanton of Bath is one of the instructors 
in the School of Technology, Boston. 

Miss Eva Roberts, Miss Flora Stoddard, Miss 
Clyde Noyes, Miss Lenora Tripp, Miss Nellie 
Chaplin, Miss Etta Tayrer, Miss Grace Russell, 
graduates of Gorham Normal School, have taken 
positions in Massachusetts schools. Miss Pauline 
Osgood of the same school goes to Connecticut. 

Herbert J. Piper, Bates, 90, becomes principal 
of the academy at Springfield. 

Miss Buzzell of Fryeburgh is teaching in the 
high school of Holden, Mass. 

Miss A. M. Taylor, formerly of Hallowell Clas- 
sical School, becomes teacher in Fryeburgh Acad- 
emy. Mr. F. O. Small, Farmington, ’90, teaches 
arithmetic and algebra in the same school. 

W. J. Hancock of Corinna, Maine State Col- 
lege, ’88, has accepted a position as professor in 
the college at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

During the summer, Prin. True W. White has 
been raising funds and collecting books for the 
library of Proctor Academy. About 1,100 vol- 
umes have been catalogued in convenient form, 
and made free for the use of residents of An- 
dover. A reading-room also has been established 
for the use of the academy. 

The Concord Board of Education have adopted 
a business course for the schools. 

Bessie Seabary of Walpole will teach in the 
Young Ladies’ College of Music at Halifax, N. S. 

There are 1,152 pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of Portsmouth,—an increase of 65 over a 
year ago. 

The teachers in the public schools in New Bos- 
ton have organized a town institute for mutual 
help and improvement. 

Miss Helen Pond of Farmington has accepted a 
position as teacher of singing in a school at Ish- 





peming, Mich. 
D. B. Hill of Columbus, O., and sister, have 


erected in Hancock. 

Tilton Seminary is to have a newly fitted-up 
scientific laboratory, the gift of Rev. J. M. Dur- 
rell of Manchester. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The fifth annual meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
will be held at Boston University, on Friday and 
Saturday, Oct. 17 and 18. Program: 


Friday Afternoon—‘* How can Men and Women | 


of Learning and Teaching Power be Won into the 
Service of the Secondary Schools?’’ ‘“ Th 
Daty of the Colleges: ’’ Prof. George |H. Palmer 
of Harvard University. ‘‘ The Daty of the Pab- 
lic:’’? Pres. Elmer H. Capen, member of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. ‘The Daty 
of the Teachers:’’ Mr. Horace M. Willard of 
Howard Seminary. Discussion. 

Evening—‘' Shall the College Course of Study 
for the Bachelorship in Arts be Reduced ?”’ Pree. 
E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown University. 

Saturday Morning—Business Meeting. 

**Shall the College Course of Study for the 
Bachelorship in Arts be Reduced ?’’ Discussion 
opened by Prof. Tracy Peck of Yale University. 
** How far is it Advisable for High Schools and 
Academies to Undertake the Advanced Require- 
ments in French and German as a Substitute for 
the Advanced Requirements in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, for Admission to College ?'’ Prof. 
E. G. Coy of Phillips Academy, Andover. Dis- 
cussion opened by Prof. Louis Pollens of Dart- 
mouth College. 


® 


An institute was held at Somerville, Oct. 8. 
Among the speakers were A. E. Winship, Sec. 
John W. Dickinson, State Agents Geo. H. Martin, 
H. T. Bailey, and George A. Walton, Supt. Geo, 
I. Aldrich, A. C. Boyden, and F. F. Murdock. 


Boston.—J.Y. Bergen, Jr., has been confirmed 
in his position in the English High.—William 
R. Morse and J. C. Bolan, have been placed in 
charge of evening high schoole. Submaster 
William R. Morse is transferred from the Quincy 
to the Gibson. 

Frank F. Preble is elected principal of Warren 
Evening School. Amelia]. Coe, of the Bigelow 
takes a vacation till January. Edith A. Pope 
of the Shartleff is granted leave of absence for one 
year, not for health but for study. 

Somerville. —Mary B. Currier of the Edgerly 
School and Annie L. Bennett of the Foster, have 
resigned their positions. ——~—The followiag elec- 
tions have been made by the board: Mre. Cura 
E. Dempsey, principal; Addie L Smith, Helen 
P. Bennett, Clara B.Catler, and Emma Barckes 
—— Capt. S. V. Kirk has been elected instructor 
in military drill. Work in the new branch will 
commence at once. 

Montague.—The schools opened with an entirely 
new set of teachers. Miss Isabell IP. Dwight of 
Winchester, Mass., a graduate from Eljmira Col 
lege, N. Y., takes the high schoul; Miss Hattie 
Sherwin of Leominster, takes the grammar de- 
partment; Miss Florence Rockwell, assistant in 
the above schools; and Miss Peabody of Reading 
the primary. Miss Nannie S. Field, who has 
taught the primary school, goes to Wellesley to 
teach. 

Easihampton.—The schools opened with a corps of 
four teachers in the high school and twenty-one 
teachers in the lower grades. Frank S. Pierce will 
have charge of the vocal musric, and Miss Mary L 
Burt of the penmanship. Among the new teach- 
ers are Henrietta Winchester, who comes from 
Peabody, and Miss E. S. Foster, from Wakefield 


Edith Root of Deerfield will teach during the 
fall term in Greenfield. 

Frank E. Gurney of Brocktor, a graduate of 
the Bridgewater State Normal School, has accepted 
a position in the Cathedral School of Saint Paul, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

B. J. Allen has resigued his position in the 
Warren grammar schoole. 

















Provides the best instruction to be found this s 


Gymnastics. ‘Lhe system is authorized and appr 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 


ide of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System of 


Address, for circulars and terms, the School, 
PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, ApPLETon Sr.,, 


oved by the Boston School Committee. 


at 
30STON. 





NEW EDITION OF AN “ 
Rarth and Man. 


scientific data. 


* One of the most useful and suggestive works 





Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography in its Relation to the 
History of Mankind. 
Maps and Charts. 
amination with view to introduction on receipt of $1.17. 

Few works have met with such distinguished approval and such universal favor as Dr. Guyot’s Zarth 
and Man. ‘his popularity it has retained for so many years as to necessitate renewal of the plates, thus 
giving opportunity for revision, and the addition of new maps and appendices, bringing in the most recent 
It is believed that the present revised edition of this famous work will arouse new inter- 
est among its many readers, while it will extend its field of usefulness still more largely. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 


EPOCH-MAKING BOOK.” 


New Edition. 12mo. 
Specimen copy sent to teachers for ex- 


By ARNOLD Guyor. 
$1.75. 


ever published.”— The Nation. 


o% 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





WANTED, 
In a first class (New Eng.) Private School, a college 
graduate of some experience in teaching, who wishes 
to teach enough to pay all expenses for board, etc, 
and a email solery. = to study the balance of his 
time, A at once 
— HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St,, Boston. 





WANTED, 
A Governess, in a first class New England family, to 
instruct a young lady, partially blind. Thorough 
English scholarship, music, and the best social cult- 
ure required. An attractive home. fine private li 
brary. and city conveniences, with a fair salary 


fered. Apply at once to 
offere pely HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 





CONNECTICUT, 

The Reading (Maas.) School Board have se- 
lected Miss N. Emma Slack of Mysticas instructor 
in music and third assistant in the high school. 
Miss Slack will enter upon her duties immediately. 

The next meeting of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association will be held at New London 
in November, and not at New Haven, as previously 
announced. 

Norwich Town is building a well appointed new 
schoolhouse 

The recently opened art school of the Norwich 
Free Academy is under the direction of Miss Irene 
Weir, formerly teacher of drawing in the schools 
of Poughkeepsie, and later of New Haven. Miss 
Wier is a granddaughter of the late Prof. Robert 
Weir of West Point, and a niece of Prof. John F. 
Weir of the Yale Art School, and of John Alden 
Weir, the noted metropolitan artist. 


AT LAST. 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer is, as its name indi- 
cates, a perfect machine because it is inexpensive, 
can be fastened upon any desk in a minute’s time, 
has nothing to get out of order, does a perfect 
piece of work, and is cleanly. It revolves the 


pencil along the surface of a wide file, which is 
made expressly for this use, with a deep cut and 
high temper. The point of the sharpened pencil 
is a perfect cone, and none of the lead is wasted in 
sharpening. It never breaks the lead even of a 
blue or red pencil. A pencil can be sharpened to 
a needle point without soiling the hands. The 
clamp design is the simplest contrivance, and 
works to acharm. It is for sale by the Perfect 
Pencil Pointer Company, 105 Middle street, Port- 
land, Me. ‘ 


9) 


— ‘Shall I keep a diary next year ‘ If you 
decide in the affirmative be sure to use an Ester- 
brook Pen. All stationers have them. 





Educational /nstitutions. 


What are Your Winter Plans? 


Public school teachers are likely to fall into 
i ul rm They personally need some 
general systematic reading Then again they 
ought not to confine their work to the school 
oom They ought to be a leaven in the com 
munity Phousands of teachers are accomplish 
ing great good for themselves and for others in 
Chautauqua circles, Will you not join In the 
work? Or will you not read alone? Addres 
John H. Vincent, Drawer 191, Buffalo, N.Y. A 
member of a circle writes All of us having 
been out of school for a number of years, are 
glad of this systematized opportunity of refresh 
ing our memories, and pursuing our studies 
farther.’’ 


LAKE ERIE SEMINAR PAINESVILLE, 0. 
Location pleasant 

and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 

Thirty-second year begins Sept. 10, 1890 

Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 


Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. Afamilyand day schvol tor lads and misses; 
prepares for college, scientific schools, business, and 
for life. For catalogue and particulars, address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
home first week in August and after September 10. 


Hartford Preparatory Institute, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


A select Family and Day School for the Primary 
and Higher Education of both sexes. 

Prepares thoroughly for the Colleges, Scientific 
Schools or business 

For Catalogue or other atoomesing address the 


Principal, A. D. WARDE, 
25 Wethersfield Ave, Hartford, Conn. 


COLLEGES, 


[.QUSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 

YHANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof, 

E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SOCMROOLS. 


N ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 


IV] 4ssacHuserrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
L For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


rticulars, address 
seals K. H. RvussEZ.t, Principal. — 


STATE NORMAL 


SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. ROUNDS, Principal. — 


a | SUHOOL 
GTATE NORMAL Pe, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps., Principal. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. _ 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address ihe 
Principal. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WeEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 














N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 





For Catalogues address 
- J, G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
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— Ls ———— inni f th t d to- 
MISCELLANKOUS. the editor; “‘ I began life as an amateur journal- THE MAGAZINES. ak sane Gate be Os 
ist, and here I am today nothing more than a am notable articles. Perhaps the most stirring article 


“ Do you have your hair cut by the machine in 
summer ?”’ 
‘*Certainly not. I never have it cut at all. 


Why, my dear man, I’m married.”’ 





Witu Ely’s Cream Balm a child can be treated 
without pain or dread and with perfect safety. 
Try the remedy. It cures catarrb, hay fever and 
colds in the head. It is easily applied ivto the 
nostrils and gives relief with the first application. 
Price, 50 cents. 

— Ambition defined— ‘‘ My son, define ambi 
tion.”’ ‘* Well, it’s always feeling that you want 
to do something that you know you can’t.’’—Life- 





—‘‘I’m writing a play dealing with the Indian 
question.”’ ‘‘ All Lo comedy, | suppose ? ’’ 
** Yes, with a few hair-raising episodes.’’— New 
York Herald. 


Mrs. Winslow's ‘‘ SooTHING SyruP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





— ‘* How our ambitions are nipped by the frosts 
of experience,’’ sighed the poet. ‘* Yes,’’ replied 


plain newspaper man.”’ 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and zs 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
M dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 





— Matters are evened up pretty well in this 
world. The father tans the son, and the sun tans 
the father.—Dansville Breeze. 

A NEW IDEA embraced in Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Catarrh is cured by cleansing and healing, not by 
drying up. It is not a liquid or snoff, but is 
easily applied into the nostrils. Irs effect is mag- 
ical and a thorough treatment will care the worst 
cases. Price, 50 cents. 





ORIGIN OF NAMES AND FABRICS, 


Shawl is the Sanecrit sala (floor), for shawls 
were first used as carpets and tapestry. 

Bandanna is from an Indian word, to bind or 
tie, because it is tied in knots before dyeing. 

Alpaca, from an animal in Pera of the llama 
species, from whose wool the fabric is woven. 

Diaper is not from D’ Ypres, as it is sometimes 
stated. bat from the Greek diaspron, figured. 

Backram takes its came from Fosetat, a city of 
the Middle Ages, from which the modern Cairo is 
descended.— Somerville Juurnal. 





— Scribner's Magazine for October has, as @ 
leading article, Herbert Laws Webb’s paper, en- 
titled “ With a Cable Expedition,” which is 
accompanied by excellent illustrations. Mr. Zog- 
baum’s second article on the New Navy, pictures 
life with the ‘‘ White Squadron ”’ in ports of the 
Mediterranear. Rev. Newman Smith contribates 
‘The Lake Country of New England,” in which 
he reproduces charmingly the freedom and exbil- 
aration of life in the wildernese. Mrs. 3)lvanus 
Reed contributes ‘* The Private School for Girls,”’ 
an earnest explanation of the principles and aims 
which guided her in building up a school for Amer- 
ican girls of the higher class. John R. Spears, 
in a short, illustrated paper, tells of Sand- waves 
at Henlopen avd Hatteras. Prof. N. S. Shaler 
writes on “‘ Nature and Man in America.”” There 
are short stories, and poems by Edith M. Thomas, 
Mre. Field and Christopher P. Cranch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The New England Magazine for October is 
mainly a Cotton Centennial number, the two prin- 
cipal articles being ‘‘ Pawtucket and the Slater 
Centennial,’’ and ‘* The Cotton Industry in New 
England. The latter article, by Mr. George Rich 
of the Boston Journal, ia enriched by a great 
number of good pictures including portraits of 
Patrick Jackson, Abbott Lawrence, Nathan Ap- 
pleton, David Anthony, and other pioneers in 
New England cotton manufacture; views of the 
leading wills in Lowell, Lawrence, Lewiston, 
Mancbester, Fall River, and eleewhere; and illus- 
trations of the various processes of manufacture 








of the number is that on the Indian Question, by 
Herbert Welsh, secretary of the [odian Rights 
Association. Professor Genung writes well on 
** John Henry Newman asa Writer,’’ The arti- 
cle is accompanied by a fine portrait of ita subject ; 
as is also William Clarke's bright article on that 
antipodal, Eoglish, religous leader, Stopford 
Brooke. The old Paritan divine and poet, Wig- 
gleeworth, and his famous *‘ Day of Doom” are 
the subject of an interesting study. Edward 
Everett Hale gives us ‘*A New Stady of Anne 
Hutchinson.’ Ashton R. Willard, tbe author of 
several recent architectural articles in this maga- 
zine, contributes an interesting paper on the 
British Houses of Parliament, which is beautifully 
iliustrated. The stories are exceptionally good, 
one being by Mrs. Annie Howells Fréchette, a 
sister of W. D. Howells. Boston: New England 
Magazine Corporation. 


— Although restricted to the field of science, 
The Popular Science Monthly never fails to lay 
before its readers a pleasing variety in each issue. 
The article in the October number that will be 
counted among the most attractive is an illus. 
trated description of ‘‘ Ancient Dwellings of the 
Ro Verde Valley, in Arizona,’’ by Capt. E. A. 
Mearns, M.D. De. Andrew D. White fivishes 
his chapter on ‘‘ The Fall of Man and Antbro- 
pology.’”? To many mothers Mrs. Mary A. Aber’s 
bright and sensible talk on “ Mothers and Natural 
Science”? will be welcome. Under the title, 
** The Earthly Tabernacle,’’ Olive Thorne Miller 
describes various modes of disposing of the dead. 
A paper on ‘‘ The Barriers and Beaches of the 





Some Recent Publications. 








Title 
A Compendious French Grammar. 
Dear Daughter Dorothy. . ° 
Stories Told at Twilight. ‘ . ° 
The Winds, the Woods, and the Wanderer. 
Ascutney Street ° ° ° ° 
Synopsis of English and American Literature. 
Asaph’s Ten Thousand. . ° . 
Knives and Forks. . ° ‘ _ 
Study of History in Holland and Belgium. 
Inspiration and the Bible. . ° ‘ 
Adventures of Thomas Pellow. 
Miscellaneous Writings. 
Mungo Park and the Niger. 
My Study Fire. . ‘ 
Old Creole Days, 
In Ole Virginia. . ° ° 
A Littie Book of Profitable Tales. 
A Little Book of Western Verse. 
History of the United States. 2 vols. ° 
Social England under the Regency. 2 vols. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





LonGMAN’S Scnoont GEOGRAPHY, the ad- 
vertisement of which appeared last week, sania’ 
in attractive form, those facts of Geography which 
are really foundational, those most important to 
know and most effective as discipline. The author 
has had the courage of his convictions and has not 
presented all the countries and regions of the 
world upon a uniform plan or according to a rigid 
outline, but has presented with due relief that 


which is most distinctive and characteristic in each. 
The initial chapter, on the general laws of physical 
geography, is thoroughly valuable. The para- 
graphs on towns present one of the most striking 
features of the book, in that cause and effect are 
particularly developed, the aim being to lead the 
child to think for himself as to why and on what 
basis a town exists in a particular place. The 
memory work is much lighter and more agreeable 
than in most books because the facts are seen to 
be related by different lawe. 

Entirely aside from what it does by way of 
teaching geography, it is worth all the time given 
to the study as a development of memory. Ap- 
proximate latitudes and longitudes are given as a 
necessary and simple means of fixing the relative 
and absolute location of countries, They form 
part of the work that the memory must do, bat 
one of the most valuable parts, since such facts, 
particularly those of latitude, are incentives to a 
greater amount of reasoning than any other series 
in the science Of geography. Climatic conditions 
and climatic differences have been treated with 
care in the text, and the dependent facts so placed 
that the relation is clearly perceived and easily 
learned. Similarly, tle other conditions upon 
which industries and commerce are based are not 
treated with such isolation that their force and 
effect fail to appear, but are made to stand forth 
as members of a logically connected whole. 

In its treatment of America, and especially of 
the United States, the book differs materially 
from the textbooks most in use. After a prelim- 
inary sketch of the double continent, with par- 
ticular attention .o historical geography, North 
America is taken up. Each of the general topics 
of surface, climate, life, ete , is treated for the 
whole continent, thus presenting as wholes those 
natural characteristics which are not at all subject 
to limitation by political boundaries; the portion 
of each of these features that becomes the share of 
one or another country being pointed ont later, 
when the countries are separately dwelt upon. 














THE PERFECT PENCIL POINTER, which is 
advertised elsewhere by the Perfect Pencil Pointer | 
Company, 105 Middle Street, Portland, Me., is 
the most thoroughly satisfactory thing of the kind 


yet made. It is well made, never gets out ned 
order, will last a long time, is simple, clean, con- 


| Clally adapted to students and teachers. 


Author. Publisher. rice. 
Edgren D C Heath & Co. Boston 1 20 
Plympton Roberts Brothers, 1 00 
Moulton ee - sd 1 25 
Wesselhoett s sh se 1 25 | 
Whitney Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50) 
Smith Ginn & Co, Boston 1 20 
Bennett Cong 8 8 and Pub Soc, Boston 1 50 
Lee - 06 . ” 1 20 
Fredericq G P Putnam’s Sons, New York 50 
Horton E P Dutton & Co, New York 1 25 
Brown Macmilian & Co, os 1 50 
Thomas John W Lovell & Co “ 
Thomson Dodd, Mead & Co, ad 1 25 
Mabie ” we oe 
Cable " " os 
Page “ e 
Fieid Chas. Scribner’s Sons “ 1 25 
Ld e ot * * 1 2A 
Adams ” o . 4 50 
Ashton 7 50 


Scribner & Welford “ 


venient, can be fastened upon any desk or table 
without injary to the table, makes a perfect point, 
never breaks the lead, even of a red, blue, or green 
pencil. To see it is to believe in it. 


NEW KODAKS 


‘* You press 





the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 








For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. 81.50 
This work presents the ‘New Education’’ in its 
simplest and most practical form, whi'e it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods bave been tested 
in the schvolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac 
ulties. It grew up ip the classroom, and is thus spe 








Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00. 
‘‘Every school library should have a copy of it. 
and every teacher of mathematics will fiod it indis- 
pepsable.”’— National Jour. of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and dis 
tinguished author who was for many years Principal 
of the first State Normal School of Fennsylvania. 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed up- 
on receipt of price. 


NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 








EN 





SCeeacn Ban Fo, Meararae 





LDin HEAD 





THE POSITIVE CURE. 





ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 cts. 








ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A M, 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 
experience, and isa practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. It advocates no individual 
system, but appeals tothe intelligence of any ordi 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as by the 
trained elocutionist. 


300 pages, cloth, $1.25 





HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JoHN H. BECHTEL. 


The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching eomearey, and has. therefore, had excep 
tional facilities fur securing words tiable to be mis- 
pronounced. All persons who desire to pronounce 
according to the most approved standards will! flud 
this volume a most comprehensive and convenient 


elp. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and to 
the needs of the general student. 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 





Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





New Books for Teachers. 





Recreation Queries in United States History 


WITH ANSWERS. 
By ProF. C. L. GRUBER, State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
Cloth; price, 75 cents. 


We quote the following from the Author’s Preface: “ This collection of ‘ Queries’ has been made for the 
purpose of promoting greater interest in the study of our history. The compiler hopes that it will relieve 
the dull monotony of difficult lessons and dry facts, and thus ward off the tendency to routine work with 
its consequent incifference. Striking facts and uncommon occurrences add a charm to school work. They 
are incevtives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a source of healthful mental recreation.” 





By SEYMOUR EATON. 


needed in our schools. 


Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 


Paper; price 25 cents. 


Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of EXERCISES,— 
not ordinary questions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
[t is adapted to all grades, and to the best American text-books. Sach a book has long been 





Paper, . 7 7 7 


The Geographical News of the Year. 


EDITED BY GILMAN C. FisHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Michigan. 


° e Price, 20 cts. 


This pamphlet contains the new matter that has been added to the 1890-91 edition of Fisher's 
ameniiels of Geography. It contains all the important geographical news of the year, inc'uding : 
)PENING OF THE SIOUX RESERVATION (with maps); THE New STaTes(with maps); THE BIRTH 
OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A LIFE OF STANLEY; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK AND THE GER- 
MAN EMPEROR; THE NICARAGUA CANAL (with map); FOREIGN Possessions IN AFRICA (with 
map); and many other topics, covering the whole range of geographical developments and discov- 
eries for the 12 months ending August, 1890. It makes an excellent book for supplementary reading. 





Special Offer. 


All of the above mentioned books will be sent, 
postpaid, 


to any address on receipt of $1.00. 








1124 Arch Streat, Philadelphie 


tg All orders must be sent direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Atlantic Coast,’”’ by F. J. H. Merrill, describes 
the making and cutting away of several beaches 
on our eastern seaboard. There are two replies to 
articles in former numbers,—one by George F. 
Magoun, D D. ex-president of Iowa University, 
in reply to Dr. Hammond, entitled “ Liqnor Laws 
not Sumptuary’’; the other by Henry V. Meigs, 
on ** Cotton Spinning, South and Nortb,’’ reply- 
ing to Edward Atkinson. Samuel Hart, M.D, 
writes on “‘ The Invisible As-ailants of Health” ; 
in ‘* The Evolution of Chemical Truth’’ is sketched 
the gradual development of the science of chem- 
istry; ‘* The Migration of Symbols” gives the 
origin of many familiar signs; Tcheng Ki Tong 
gives the history of ‘‘ Irrigation in China’’ ; and 
there is a fine sketch and portrait of Descartes. 
This number completes a volume, and the accom- 
pavying index shows a splendid record for the last 
six month. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


— The first article of a political nature that 
appears in the October Forum, is ‘‘ The Decadence 
of New England,’ by ex-Secretary George S. 
Boutwell. ‘The Working of the New Silver 


Act’? is by Prof. F. W. Taussig of Harvard. The 
article is an explanation of the practical workings 
of financial legislation in particular. In ‘‘ First 
Steps toward Nationalism,’’ Edward Bellamy lays 
down the Nationalist program for immediate 
action. Thomas Magee, a close student of the 
Chinese, in ‘‘China’s Menace to the World,”’ 
shows bis reasons for fearing the rapid control by 
Chinamen of many of the great industries by 
reason of their cheap living and enduring qualities 
as laborers. The leading article is by Bishop 
Huntington of New York, on “Social Problems 
and the Church,’’ wherein he takes the churches 
to task for their sloth in bringing to the solution 
of our most pressing social problems, the absolute 
justice and complete fraternity of Christ’s teach- 
ings and example. O-her articles are ‘* Forma- 
tive Influencer,’ by Frederick Harrison; “ The 
Fature of our Danghters,’’ by Mre. Helen E. Star- 
rett; ‘* The Idea of Life After Death,’’ by Prof. 
J. Peter Lesley; ‘‘ Two Forces in Fiction,’’ by 
Mary D Cutting; an explanation of the zodiacal 
light by Prof. Arthur W. Wright, and of the Gulf 
Stream by Jacques W. Redway, who shows that 
many of the popular potions about this ocean cur- 
rent, especially in regard to our climate, are 
superstitions. 


— The October Outing has for its piece de resist- 
ance the first installment of a story of army cam- 
paigning in the Mexican region, entitled ‘‘ Rancho 


del Muerto.’’ This promises to be one of the best 
of Captain Charles King’s shorter stories, embod- 
ying to their full extent the two important ele- 
ments of love and excitement. Another article, 
“to be continued,’”’ is by Dr. Edward Hitchcock, 
Jr., of Cornell University, upon ‘* Wrestling ’’ 
The ancient and modern disciples of this unsur- 
passed sport receive about equal shares of atten- 
tion in this first paper. ‘The illustrations are 
largely taken from ancient sculptures. Cyclers, 
now that the vacation season is over, and the long 
runs become less frequent, will be especially inter- 
ested in Dr. Alfred C. Stokes’ ‘‘ Cycling Round 
and About my Home.” “ Athletics in Washivg- 
ton’’ is the continuation of an exceedingly inter- 
esting series of papers; ‘‘ The National Guard of 
Minnesota,’’ of another; and ‘‘ Marblehead Bay 
Yacht Clubs,”’ of still another. Gunners will find 
their inspiration for fall sport in ‘‘ The Pheasant 
in Old Britain,’ ‘‘ Fox Hunting in the Genesee 
Valley.’’ **‘ Woodcock Spooting in Canada,’’ and 
‘*My Winter Game-bag in Florida.’’ ‘‘ A Canoe 
Trip Down the Chippewa,’’ and ‘‘ After Muska- 
longe and Wall-eyed Pike,’’ are for the lovers of 
inland waters. A finely illustrated article on 
‘* Women and their Cameras’’ completes the list 
of good things in this pumber. In the ‘* Monthly 
Record,’’ each of the following branches now has 
a separate department: Amateur Photography, 
Aqnaties, Athletics, Cycling, Equestrian Sports, 
Field Games, Fishing and Shooting, Kenne), and 
Lawn Games. Each of these is ably managed, 
and the reports of all events are full and authorita- 
tive. Each number of this excellent monthly 
seems eminently fitted for the time of its ap- 
pearance. 


—Gcod Housekeeping for September 27 was 
made especially interesting by av account of the 
four amateur entertainments which are there de- 


scribed, the list including an Adirondack Camp, 
a Florida Camp, a Cascarone party, and the new 
popular favorite, ‘'a Spider’s-web Party.’ There 
are the usual number of good things for the hom 
in connection. Springfield, Mass.: Clark W. 
Bryan & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic Monthly for October; terms $4 (0 a 
year. Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 

The Popular Sctence Monthly for October; terms 
$5 00a year. New York: D Appleton & Co. 

The New England Magazine for October; terms 
$3.00a year Boston: 86 Federal street. 

The Arena for October; terms, $500 a year. Bos 
ton: Arena Pub. Co. 

Belford’s Magazine fcr October ; terms, $250 a 
year. New York: Belford Co. 

The Eclectic for October; terms $5 00a year: New 
York: E. R. Pelton 

The Homiletic Review for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Treasury for Paster and People, for October; 
terms $2.50 a year. New York: EK. B. Treat, 

The St. Nicholas for October; terms $3 00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 


























* 
Publishers. 

Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co 
Wm R Jenkins, E Steiger & Co, M D. Berlitz & 
Co, New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
ces. Catalogues on application 

CARL SCHOENHIOR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
annotated Now ready. “L’Ava e,” by MOLIERE ; 
“Le Cid,” by CORNKILLE: “Le Bourgeois Gentil 
homme, *" by MOLIeRs:; “ Horace,” by RAOINE,; 
*Athalie.” by RAcINE. Each, 25 cente. 
graphical notices of the poets. 12mo, cloth. #1 50. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. 
12mo 81.00. 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 








Longmans’ Drawing Books. 


The course in FREEHAND Consists ot 8 books care 
fuily graduated from simple, straight, and curved 
lines, to examples of classic ornament, with 4 Sup 
plementary books. 

The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on 
Drawing to Scale, Geometrical Drawing, Practical 
Plane Geometry, and Solid or Descriptive Geometry. 

Prospectus and Book of Specimen Pages wlil be mailed 
free to any address on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Cv., 15 E. 16th St.. New York. 


A LOCAL” AGENCY. 
limited to this State. 
upon epetsontion fousand recommendation by ts. ; 


Princip»! and preceptre:s of New Haven Academy 
« Principal of Bennington High Schoul. 


Other Agencies usually give us credit for filling most of the desirable 
places inthe State of New York, but claim that our work is largely 
Here are a few«f the places we have filled in the states this season, in every case 


Qeachers’ Anencies. 





1A. Sctences. Des Moines High School, 8900 
Four positions (all the vacancies {n Yankton 


Mathematica in the Newark High School, 81800. $0. DAK. public echools.) 


e Je English in Rutger’s Grammar School, £800. 


ALA Teacherof Methods, Kirmingham, Lady, $1000, | COLO. Music and Drawing, Colo. Springs, Lady, 81200. 


(Totake the place of lady sent trere two 
ago tn response to telegram. leaving choice to us.) 
State Norma! College, 8750. 

f Natural Sciences in state Normal School, $1200. 
. 


These are specimens 


ears 
Music, 


Sciences, Cniversity of Deseret, £1800. 


UTAH. Classics in the same, $1500. 


MONT Private school, Helena, Lady, $850 and extra 
e for Music, 


We filled also 47 places in other States, which it would take too long to catalogue. 


lo-day (Sept. 18) we have an application from Lynchburg, Va, for a grammar principal at $1000 to $1200. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: Cc. 








Teachers Co-Operative 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


w. BAROEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Association cuicaco. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





Teachers Not Located 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 





PRECEPTRESS WANTED 


Or seeking preferment, are invited 
to correspond with 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Illinois. 


For Southern Industrial Institute, over thirty, who has thorevgh knowledge of Physical Culture, with the 


experience and executive ability to take charge of dormatory with 300 students. 
Teachers wanted for all grades of work. 


Work begins about Jan. 1st 


Salary, $800 and home. 


E BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


TH 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul. 





:. DRAWING BOOKS, 
Graphic COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


THE HOYT WARD 
Cyclopedia of Quotations. 


Prose and Poetry. 20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines of 
Concordance. Topical and other indices. Proverbs 
from Latin, French, German, Spanish. and other 
modern languages, with translations, Law and Ke- 
clesiastical Terms and Significations, ete., ete., etc. 
Price, cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50; half morocco, $8; full 
morocco, $10. Postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. ‘Ni. W°vonn 


NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
HReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Gutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, a rm a Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining H Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Boometey and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


THE EM PIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
' 


and the British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated, 














12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1 25. 

“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete pecans adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting bcok one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very bert, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—/our. of Education. 

For sale at all bookstores; or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in oom for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
™ AND 77 Waraan Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 


Teachers 


full particulars 
address the 


Classes, 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO. 


uP Incomes. 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s 


Latest, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. 
First in ‘he field with 1899 Census Returns Over 
$53.00 worth of Maps alone. Latest railroad changes. 
Over 300 pages Maps, Diagrams, Statistics, Gazetteer, 
etc. 89,827 lines of Index, describing 40,000 more 
places than anv other chvap atlas. Portra'ts, Auto 
graphs and Biographical Sketches of each President, 
and all the Siguers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, together with history of each vreisones — 
aign. Sells at Sight; beginners averaging 
copies per : eek. Popular price, $3.75. A 1 terms and 
exclusive territory to good ‘tor'ee.00 Outfit, including 
complete Atlas, sent prepaid for $2.00. . 
“ HA ND, McNALLY & CO., 323 Broadway, N. Y. City 
A MONTE can be 


75. to $250.— made working for us. 


‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horee and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
8. F JOHNSON & CO., 2000 Main St.. Richmond, Va 











Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 








For 




















END for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 
S HELPS,” including ilst of Blackboard Stencils. 


essary. Address 
No stamp necess’'y ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


New England Bureau of Education, 








Dear Mr, Orcutt: — Last evening 
elected 


one thoWSand dollars ($1000). 


Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 


rincipal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 


In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 


Yours truly, 
LYNN, MaAss., August 26th, 18go. 


O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt: — 1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 


primary school. 
around like so many automatons 
with her work. 


Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
We think we shall be greatly pleased 
She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 


tact with the results of poor work ; but I think she will easily overcome this 
temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 
With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 


Very truly, 
WessTER, MAss., Sept. 8, 1&90. 


Joun S. Goutp, Sec’y. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 


the year. Now is the time to register for 


Apply to 


the many vacancies not yet filled. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston, 








>) CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 

Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURR, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 








150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





AMERICAN AND FORKIGN | 
Teachers’ Agencv. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 BinLe House, 
4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 


Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 











Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By Hiram OncutTt, LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, ore gr and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


ence as a teacher. nies an 
ddre N. E. PU 8 be 
a “a 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Sones OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 











egantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Blegan\{aress. NEW ENG. PUB. 6O., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A CARD. 


The undersigned having purchased the well known 
UNION TEACHEKS’ AGENCY of New York City, has 
transferred it to Nos, 53 and 54 LaFayete 
Place (next to the Astor Library), and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advantages of this well- 
established and reliable Agency. 

Mr W. D. KERR, who has been so long identified 
with the Agency, bas also transferred his publishing 
business to the same location. 

N. B.— This Agency has no connection whatever 
with any other educational Agency or Bureau. 

Hm, M. HARBKBINGTON, 


Late Supt. of Bridgeport (Ct.) City Schools. 


NO PBB = 3sirtere 





FOR BEGISTBATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing conv 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers ia the LARQEAT and BEST. 
P. V. HUYVSSO0ON (late R E. AVERY), 
AMERIVAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14h Street, WRW YORK 


WANTED, 





'In a first class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 


strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age). who is # member of the Baptist church. Such 
a candidate will learn the soreness re this desir- 
able position, by applying immediately to 
- yTRAM: ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 





Minerals, Rocks, 3 Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BABTON, 


Boston Society NATURAL HIsToRY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archgwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools. 
olin further information 
dress 
A. M_ LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


[m] 
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STANDARD TWO-BOOK SE 


Popular Books, Freshly Written, Attractive, Carefully Graded. 


Appletons’ Standard Arithmetics. 


Appletons’ Numbers Illustrated, - - 36 cts. 
Appletons’ Numbers Applied, - - - 75 cts. 


These books embody many new and practical features. The Primary 
book is objective in method ; the advanced book, inductive. 


Ficklinss New Arithmetics. 


Ficklin’s Elementary Arithmetic, ° 
Ficklin’s National Arithmetic, - - 


A complete arithmetical course, designed to teach Arithmetic by the 
smallest expenditure of t/me, /abor, and money. 


Fish’s New Arithmetics. 


Fish’s Arithmetic, Number One, - 30 cts. 
Fish’s Arithmetic, Number Two, - - 60 cts. 








40 cts. 
70 cts. 





Harper’s Graded Arithmetics. 


Harper’s First Book in Arithmetic, 30 cts. 
Harper’s Second Book in Arithmetic, - 60 cts. 


A Common School series, complete in two books, combining ont 
and written work. The minimum of theory and maximum 0 


practice. 


Milne’s Arithmetics. 


Milne’s First Lessons in Arithmetic, 
Milme’s Practical Arithmetic, - - - 

A complete course, prepared on the inductive method, including oral 
and written exercises. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


White’s First Book of Arithmetic, 
White’s New Complete Arithmetic, - 








22 cts, 
50 cts. 





30 cts. 
65 cts. 


RIES IN ARITHMETIC. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| TREASURES FOR TEACHERS 


For SCHOOL MusIC TEACHERs: 


SONG MANUAL! ®°°* ste. «i 


0c 40 Roe 
Complete Course ip f Per doz. $3 $4.20 $4 x9 | 
Music Reading. j 


UNITED VOICES, 


Song Collection. 
For HiGH S8CHOCLs. 


Song Greeting, 2 ood bor: with bese arte? 


A good book, with best of music. 


For PIANO TEACHEBS AND THEIR Puritg, 


Young Players’ Popular Coll’n, 51 pieces. 
Young Peoples’ Classics. 52 pieces, 
Popular Dance Collection. 66 pieces 

Fairy Fingers. 36 pieces. 
Classical Pianist. 42 pieces, 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1. 44 pieces, 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2. 31 pieces. 
Sabbath Pay Music. 38 pieces. 
Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 Duets. 

Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Oper. s. 

Each, 81.00. 


CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of our OCTAY9 
MUSIC. 7000 different Sacred and Secular Sele. 
tions. Glees, Quartets, Anthems, Ac., &.  Pricg 
generally not more than 7 to 8 cts. per copy, and 
a few dimes buy enough for a society or choir, 


uosi0Ulg O”l 


44 lv 


{so cts. $4.80 per doz 


“oien 
aeun 


“AINNOWId 
wnjpenm 


| 


The latest and best result of Mr. Fish’s life-long studies in this depart- 
of text-book authorship. ‘The books are fresh and bright in meth- 
ods of treatment, and present many novel features. 


Any of the above books will be sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of p 
and popular books for all grades. Correspondence is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


806 & 80S Broadway, New York. 


White’s New Arithmetics constitute one of the strongest and most 
attractive two-book series published. 


rice. Our complete list embraces standard 


Send for Lists. 
Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


ANY: come | PENOROIISOITA 








Publicat ions. 





Cloth, extra, 402 pp. 

















4v. in box. 
> Clo. $4.00. 
46 CLE. $8.00, 


YORK. 





137 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 
‘ 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 

MUSIC COURSE. 2 . 

NORMAL COURSE IN READING. 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. NEW YORK ; 740 & 742 Broa y- 
COURSE IN SPELLING. CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 

Young Folks’ Library Choice New Text-books and Helps for 

MacCoun’s Fiistorical nearly every branch of School 

Welsh’s Grammars. and College Work. 

Stowell’s Physiology. /Uustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address, 

By W. F, Cotuigr, LL.D. Edited by O. R. Willis, Ph.D. 
$1.00. Revised edition now ready. 

THE PASSION PLAY as It is Played To-day. 

The Passion Play as It is Played To-day. At Ober-Ammergau in 1890. By 
W. T. Sreap, formerly editor of the “ Pall-Mall Gazette.” With the text of 
the Play in German, and a translation and description in English in parallel 
columns ; together with a Reproduction, by special permission, of sixty of 
the original Photographs. 

The Evening Post says of it:—‘* The industrions ex-editor of the Pall Mall Gazette has made a book, 
‘The Passion Play as It is Played To day’ (New York: Charies E Merrill & Co ), which carries out the 
promise of its title as none other does.”’ 

By mail, postpaid, to anv address, for One Dollar. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO, ... 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
y 
SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 

HORACE K. SCUDDER. With Maps and Lilustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; 6 Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well as a fullset of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful Illustrations; Superior Mecharical Execution; 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” 

Price $1.00; by mail, 1.15. Send for Circular, 

For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs 
364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 

Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 

LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT. 

Hias a thorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 

(ay Fall term will open October 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 

HENRY L, SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Ruskin's W 
WE ARE now prepared! ~Ruskin's orks, 
to offer SPECIAL Put up in Lztra Cloth, Gilt, 
inducements to Teachers and in Neat Boxes. 
‘ Suitable for Presents. 
who will work up a Club 
| . 
of 5 new subscribers to True and Beautiful (2\,), 
the Journal of Education. Precious Thoughts, | 
Pearl ies, J 
Vieiie of enna te Pearls for Young Ladies, 
. . T y 0. ‘ 
Subscription Dept. JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
New England Pub. Co., | NEW 
3 Somerset St, \ GENTS WANTED. 
Address 
Boston, Mass. | NEW ENGLAND PUB. Ce., 





8 Somerset St.. BOSTON, 


2. COLLECTIONS 


SVCGESS: mL 
james) Wa 5 
eh : Pe 


for Amateur and Advanced Musicians. These 


] books have just been issued ; are beautifully 
]/ printed by the lithograph process and are hand- 
somcly bound in boards with illuminated covers 

zi 1 PRICE $1.00 BACH. 


THERE IS 
ALWAYS {yp By, 


|| CHIORTSTR 


j 
LAUR 
c/ 
PAINTER 
OT 











The Tonic Sol Fa text books published by us are 
so plain and intelligible that ANY SUHOOL- 
TEACHER who can sing, though unfamiliar with 
the science of music, 


Can Teach Sight-Reading by this System. 


Choir Leaders and Singing School Teachers find 
it of the greatest help in their work. Send for sam- 
e book and try it. It can be tested with the black- 

ard and a book for the teacher. 

For Children, get SCHO L SERIKs and MANUAL 
(mailed for 37 cts.) For Adults, get Tonic Soi-Fa 
Music READER (35 cents). 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East Ninth 8t., N.Y. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


» 4 Piano Mosaics (Piano Music of td and 
Pe 4th Grades), Modern Classics, Yol. 2 
: "2, (Piano Music of 3rd, 4th and sth Grades). Mod. 
\" 
& / PEP) _/§ Alto or Mezzo-Soprano), Song Mosaics 
OOM | ae (for Tenor), Song Mosaics (for Baritone: 
; BALDWIN 7/ | Bass). Wehave no hesitancyin recommending 
/ S these collections as being the very best of the kind 
any address, free of charge, Send act. stamp for 
sainple copy of ** Musical Visitor’? for Choirs. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
5 VOLUMES NOW READY. JIN 
0 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
P - 
D. APPLETON & Co.,Pubiishers, |LOMIC Sol- Fa. 
~3 
13, & 5 Bond St, NEW YORK. This new, simple, and educational method of 
learning to read music which is already in use in 80 
AND DALLAS, TEXAS. 
Can only be found in his New Song Books : 
WINNOWED SONGS 224 pages. $35 per 100. 
* Sample copies by mail, 35 cts. 
THE MALE CHORUS, **isr,23¢¢ 


dern Juvenile Classics, Vol. 2 (lian 
Music of 1st, 2nd and 3rd Grades). Song Mo- 
/ AY 
|e THEY! r 
AT THE //>-RQmnzi ( Te now before the Public. Lists of contents furnished 
/ iS free,on application. Catalogues of Sheet Music, 
4 ” 
lop / 
i 
Root & Sons Music Co., | The John Church Co, 
avo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 19 E, 16th St., New York 
ib ” many schools throughout the country, 
THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE, AS ALSO LATELY BEEN ADOPTED BY 
And other Popular Songs now being sung by 
by mail, 
THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 


Saics (for Soprano), Song Mosaics (fo 
Books, Musical Merchandise and Pianos sent t 
_. SHR aes 
weds Oh sis 
NEW CONQUESTS 
H 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS at PAINFSVILLE, OHIO, 
Mr. tra D. Sankey, 
76 East 9th St., N. York. 81 Randolph St , Chicago. 








TEACHERS’ HELPS. 


E will send free to all Tie our new Cata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ LPa&. 


N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE 1890--91 EDITION 


— or — 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography. 


iS NOW READY. 
Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to date. 


W 











The News of the Wear is the special added feature of this new edition. It contains 
all the important geographical news of the year, including OPENING OF THE SIOUX RESERV* 
TION (with maps); THe New Starrs (with maps) ; THe BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A 
LIFE OF STANLEY ; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR ; THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL (with map); FOREIGN Possessions IN AFRICA (with map) » and many other topics, Cov 
ering the whole range of geographical developments and discoveries for the twelve months ending 
August, 1890. 

Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. Sent prepaid. 


Write for introduction rates. 
News of the Year is also published in pamphlet form; price, 20 cents. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils. 

Geological 
Relief Maps. 


Warl’s Natural. Sei 


Send tor Circular. 


| MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins. 
Mounted 
Sleletons, 
Anatomical Models 
Invertebrates. 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Journal of Education. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE! 4. Name the three greatest cotton-producing states of 
CERTIFICATES. the Union ? 


. 5. In what part of Mexico is the climate pleasant and 
NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 9 
healthful? Why? 






Candidates should examine every question with care and fully 8. From what two localities do we get the best coffee ? 
answer it, but should write no more than is necessary. Quantity will . “a 
not be allowed as a substitute for quality. Write only the answers, 9. From a place whose longitude is sixty degrees west, 
except ir mathematics, numbering them to correspond with the and whose latitude is forty degrees north, we go south 


questions. Commence every answer as s separate paragraph. sixty-five degrees and east one hundred degrees, what lati- 
EXTRACTS FROM REGULATIONS: tude and longitude do we reach ? 


Penmanship will be judged from the papers on geography, and 
orthography from all the papers. : } 

Twenty-five per cent of the credits of papers on composition will | these places : Ithaca, New York City, Poughkeepsie, 
depend upon the general excellence of all papers submitted, with ref- : . . ‘ . 
exence of all papers submitted, with reference to meraarvten pn Rochester, Schenectady, Hamilton, Syracuse, Clinton, 
and punctuation. Geneva, Canton. 

In the solution of problems, every process must be indicated ; 
mere answers will not be accepted. 










10. Give the name of a college or university in each of 








CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


























The examination in each subject will be restricted to the half-day L. From what source does the United States Govern- 
designated in the program. caylee - 
. Collusion between candidates, or any other act of dishonesty, will | ment derive its powers ? 
wholly vitiate their examination. r : “6 : 
Answers should be written in ink, and papers arranged and filed 2. To what —_ the weakness in the “Articles of Con 
in good order. federation ” due ? 
Candidates must supply themselves with necessary material, and, 3. Name two privileges of citizenship in the United 


to secure uniformity, legal cap paper should be used. ; “ cin a 
States Government as guaranteed by the Constitution. 


ARITHMETIO. 4. How many men constitute a grand jury? A petit 





2. Using the sign of per cent., express the following | Jury ° 
values: Seven-eighths; three and three-fifths; four-tenths;| Mention two duties of a district attorney. 
6. How often must our state legislature meet 7 


~ 
‘ 


seven thousandths ; twenty-four. 
4. Find (a) the difference in time between Nov. 29, 
1865, and to-day ; (4) the number of days from to-day to 8. What is the aim of civil service enactments ? 


What is a legislative committee ? 





the 25th of December next. PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
5. Distinguish between an aliquot part and a factor 1. Give a reason for avoiding very active exercise im- 
Illustrate by an example. mediately after a meal. 
6. Vienna is in longitude 16° 15’ east, and Chicago in | 2. Give the name of the tissue that envelopes the 
longitude 87° 40’ west. Find the difference in time | muscles and their fibers. 
between these places. 3. Give hygienic reasons for breathing through the 
7. Find the cost of 1,715 feet of pine lumber at $28.50 | nostrils rather than through the mouth. 
per M. and 2,350 lath at 18¢c. per C. 4. Name three conditions favorable to digestion of 
8. Make and solve a problem illustrating the applica- | food in the stomach. 
tion of percentage in commission or brokerage. 5. What is a ganglion ? 
10. A pile of four-foot wood is 50 ft. 8 in. long, and 6 6. Of what use is the outer ear ? 
ft. 9 in. high. How many cords does it contain ? 7. What purpose is served by winking ? 
ceeeauere. 8. Name several vital organs which suffer from tight 
lacing or tight bands around the waist. 








1. Describe the shortest water route from New York to 
San Francisco. 

2. Name ten kinds of tropical fruits. | 1. State cause of and locate a recent strike in this state. 

3. In what states and on what rivers are these cities: 3. What noted English churchman died about the 
St. Louis? Austin? Omaha? St. Paul? Bangor ? middle of last month ? 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
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4. Name the largest four cities of the United States in 
the order of their size. 

5. How many normal schools in this state? Which 
one opens for the first time this month ? 

6. State three important points of difference between 
our state election laws of 1890 and those of 1889. 

7. What legal holidays occur between this date and 
January 1, 1891 ? 

8. What legal holiday occurred September 1 ? 

9. Which branch of the state legislature is to be elected 
in November next? 

10. Name a prominent leader of the Knights of Labor 

11. Mention an important bill now under consideration 
by Congress. 

12. Mention a prominent local officer to be elected in 
your county November next. 

13. What school officers are to be chosen in this state 
at the next election ? 

14. What important official is to be chosen by the 
next state legislature ? 





ANSWERS. 
ARITHMETIC. 

2. 874%. 360%. 40%. .7%, or 35%. 2,400%. 

4. (a) 24 yrs. 9 mo. 7 da. (6) 110 days. 

5. An aliquot part may be either integral or mixed, 
but must always be of the same kind or unit as the num- 
ber itself. A factor is not necessarily of the same kind 
or unit as the number. Illustrations will vary. 

6. 6 hr. 55 min. 40 sec. 7. $53.11. 10. 103) 
cords. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

1. Southward on the Atlantic, round Cape Horn, then 
northward on the Pacific. 

3. Missouri on the Mississippi river; Texas on the 
Colorado river ; Nebraska on the Missouri river; Min- 
nesota on the Missouri river; Maine on the Penobscot 
river. 

4. Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi. 

5. On the elevated table land in the interior ; because, 
on account of the elevations, the air is comparatively cool 
and dry. 

8. Arabia and Java. 

9. Latitude twenty-five south, and longtitude forty 
degrees east. 

10. Cornell, Columbia (or others), Vassar, Rochester, 
Union, Colgate, Syracuse, Hamilton, Hobart, St. Lawrence. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. From the people, through the Constitution of the 
United States. 

2. To the fact that there was neither executive nor 
judicial department, and to the further fact that Congress 
could only recommend measures to the State. 

4. Not more than 24. 12. 
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6. Once each year, on the first Monday in January. 

7. A committee, usually appointed by the presiding 
officer, to which certain matters are referred for consid 
eration, in order to further legislation. 

8. To prevent changes on account of political opinion, 
and to keep competent persons in office. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Because the vital energy of the system is required 
for digesting the food that has been taken. 

2. Connective tissue, or white fibrous tissue. 

3. By inhaling the air through the nostrils, the solid 
particles in the form of dust, which are injurious to the 
lungs, are strained from it. In very cold weather also, 
the air is tempered somewhat before reaching the lungs 
when it is inhaled through the nose. 

5. A nerve mass, or nerve centre. 

6. It serves to collect sound waves. 

7. The front of the eyeball is thereby kept clean and 
moist. 

* 8. Answers may differ, but all should include the 
heart, lungs, stomach, and liver. 





| CURRENT TOPICS. 


| 


| 1. Along the line of the Central - Hudson railroad. 
Caused by the action of the railroad company in discharg- 
ing certain of its employes who were members of labor 
organizations. 

2. Cardinal John Henry Newman. 4. New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn. 5. Eleven. Platts- 
burgh. 7. General Election; Thanksgiving, Christmas. 
8. Labor Day. 9. The Assembly. 10. T. V. Pow- 
derly. 11. Tariff bill; Federal Election bill. 12. 
Answers will differ according to locality. 13. School 
Commissioners. 14. United States Senator. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


Answers to all questions on this subject admit of 
variation. 


—_———_s- oe ———______ 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE SEPTEMBER 
SUPPLEMENT. 


ARITHMETIC. 
1. $14,157. 2. 203% miles. 3. 48 cents per bushel 
5. $37440. 6. A should receive $45; B, $63; and C, 
$54. 7. 16 ft. 1+ in. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. The sun warms the water, and it rises in the form of 
vapor ; the vapor is carried by the wind to the highlands ; 
cold currents of air condense the vapor, and it falls in the 
form of rain. 

3. Maine; Florida; New Hampshire; Lousiana; Min- 
nesota. 

4. Tenn , Mississippi ; N.Y., Genesee River; Va., James 
River; Miss., Mississippi River; Mo., Missouri. 
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. 5 Ls La. ; NY, Pa.; Pa.; Mich. 6. pm and tininia. 4. ilies iesiins & Co.; A. S. Siena ; Van 
apan. en degrees S. Lat. Antwerp, Bragg, & Co.; D. Appleton & Co.; Harper & 
DRAWING. Brothers. 


1. Sphere and cube. 2. Three. | 5. Answers will differ. 

3. The size, and the number of sides of the base. | 6. Every tenth year. New York; Chicago. 

4. (1) Parallel. (2) Perpendicular. (3) Converging | 7. (a) St. Paul, Minn.; (>) Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
and diverging (or oblique). | 8. Silver Bill, Federal Education Bill. Others equally 

6. (a) A straight line; (d) a circle; (c) an ellipse. | may be accepted. 


7. Construction ; representation ; decoration. 9. A revolt against the government. 
10. Guatemala and San Salvador. 


1. Participles disturbing and arresting, used also as | Sas Sony. 
nouns and objects of the preposition to. The verbal noun | 1. Federalist and Anti-Federalist. Answers to the last 
issuing might also be given. Infinitive to injure, used as half may differ. 


an adverbial modifier of were designed. | 4. (a) A bill providing for the return of slaves to their 
| owners. (6) The Supreme Court decided that slave own- 


GRAMMAR. | 


2. Personal pronouns: J, subject of the verb (a) make, | 
(b) believe ; They, subject of the verb were designed. | |ers might take their slaves into any state of the Union 
Relative pronoun: That, subject of the verb have been | | without forfeiting the right to their property. 
used. CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

3. Have been used ; were designed. 1. Government is the control exercised by properly 

4. Adverbial phrases: in case; under recommenda- | constituted authority. Civil government pertains to the 
tions ; with view. | state and its relations to the citizen. 

5. Plural: Ashes, thanks, shears. Singular: Mathe-| 3. England. The judicial department. 
matics, optics. 4. The law of a state; the law of the church; the law 

6. When it is used as the name of a class. Ex. He | of military power. 
was the Cicero of his age. | 5. Make oath that he is a legal voter. 

7. Ex. The lowering of the boat was attended with | 6. No religious test shall ever be required as a qualifi- 
danger. cation for any office or public trust in the United States. 

8: Ex. The challenge, “ Who goes there,” was repeated. _ 7. Under the Articles of Confederation there was no 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. executive, as under the Constitution. 


1. The radius articulates at the wrist and does not | SCHOOL LAW. 
articulate at the elbow, while the ulna articulates at the| 1. The teacher may appeal from the decision of the 
elbow and also at the wrist. | school commissioner to the state superintendent of public 
2. They all elimimate waste material from the blood. | jngtruction. 
3. When it is drawn from the blood vessels. Clot is/ 2. (1) The number of teachers employed in the district 
composed of corpuscles and fibrin. | for at least thirty-two weeks during the school year. (2) 
4. The lungs correspond to bellows, the larynx to the | The aggregate attendance of pupils of school age residing 
instruments that originate tones, and the pharynx and | jn the district. Each teacher’s quota is made $100, with- 
nasal cavities to the parts of an instrument that cause | oyt regard to the amount of money to be divided. 
PESEREESSS. | 3. The permission of the trustee or board of education 
5. To convey blood, that has been enriched by recent | of the district whose school he desires to attend. The 
absorptions from the stomach, to the liver. | trustee fixes the rate of tuition. 
6. Tissue-building ; heat, and fat-producing; tissue-| 4 Five years arid twenty-one years. 
building ; tissue-building ; heat and fat-producing. 5. For immoral character. For willfully refusing to 
7. The cerebellum. comply with the provisions of the school law or regula- 
8. By the Eustachian tube leading from the middle ea- | tiong of the superintendent of public instruction. For 
to the mouth. lack of competency to properly govern or instruct a 
9. The ligaments (composed of connective tissue). school. For habitual conduct unbecoming a lady or a 


| gentleman. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 7 
7. By the written order of the school commissioner. 


1. Disabled soldiers and sailors of the Civil War may © is tented Sil, 
persis penmens, Cenge not Ganhted by Ge en 9. The state superintendent of public instruction. A 
2. Original packages of intoxicating liquors imported school commissioner. Boards of education or their agents, 
from one state to another, may be sold in the latter state, | phon empowered by special act of the legislature. 
even if there prohibited by state laws. 10. By vote of the people of their respective districts. 
3. Governor General of the Congo free state. | For three years. Nov. 4, 1890. Jan. 1, 1891. 
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Paper, 25 cents each, or Five Copies for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
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